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Christmas  Eve  on 
a  Louisiana  Game 
preserve. 


By  Ernest  S.  Clements 


Commwsioner  of  Wild  Life  and  FinherieK 
of  Louisiana 
Ileal-  Santa  Claus: 

It  has  been  many  years  now  since  1  even  thought  about  a  letter  to  you,  but 
havinjj:  a  prandson  who  is  already  showing  sipns  of  wanting  to  compose  a  missive  to 
Santa,  I've  begun  wonderinK  again  what  I'd  lil<e  Saint  Nicholas  to  bring  me. 
And  the  more  I  thinl<  about  it,  the  less  ridiculous  it  seems.  A.s  Louisiana's  commis- 
sioner of  the  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  assigned  the  task  of  promoting 
good  sportsmanship,  sincere  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  our  state's  fish  and  game,  and  the  proper  enforcement  of  our 
conservation  laws,  there  are  many  things  I'd  like  to  have  you  bring  to  the  people 
of  Louisiana,  that  would  assure  happiness  in  our  sports  afield  for  this  generation 
and   the   ones  to  come. 

First  of  all  I'd  take  it  kindly  if  you'd  pack,  with  every  gun  you're  delivering 
to  a  boy  this  Christmas  Eve,  an  honest  pound  of  common  sense  in  the  handling  of 
that  gun.  And  you  might  slip  in  a  package  to  the  boy's  Dad  that  will  make  him 
aware  of  his  own  responsibility  in  teaching  his  son  how  to  handle  his  new  toy.  What 
a  wonderful  Christmas  it  would  be  if  it  presaged  a  year  without  hunting  fatalities 
or  gun  accidents  of  any  kind. 

And  while  you're  wrapping  those  packages  for  the  fathers,  could  you  manage 
to  put  into  them  a  generous  supply  of  good  spoi'tsmanship,  so  that  the  Dads  can 
show  their  sons  that  one  of  the  finest  things  they  can  hope  to  achieve  is  a  full  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  priniciples  that  will  make  them  not  only  admired  by  their  fellow 
sportsmen,  but  fine  citizens,  fired  with  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  our  state's 
wildlife. 

I  know  there'll  be  room  in  your  pack,  too,  for  a  big  bundle  of  respect  for  the 
fish  and  game  laws  of  our  state  along  with  a  desire  for  complete  observance  of  these 
laws.  Can  you  visualize  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  every  person  observed 
every  regulation  imposed  for  the  protection  of  our  wildlife  and  fisheries.  There  would 
be  no  game  hogs,  no  greedy  "jacklight"  hunters,  no  careless  and  reckless  waste  of 
our  game  animals,  our  migratory  and  native  game  birds;  and  shirking  the  responsi- 
bilities exacted  by  our  plans  for  the  protection  of  all  our  wildlife.  Can't  you  include 
something  in  your  pack  that  will  inject  into  every  hunter  and  fisherman  the  desire 
to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  our  conservation  laws?  Can't  this  injection  also  infuse 
every  person  in  the  state  with  the  ambition  to  preach  conservation,  practice  con- 
servation and  protest  lawless  squandering  of  our  native  game. 

And  as  a  final  request,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  include  a  blanket  assur- 
ance that  the  30,000  quail,  500  deer,  several  hundred  wild  turkeys,  and  1,000 
squirrels,  that  we  have  been  forced  to  import  into  Louisiana  during  the  past  year, 
in  order  to  restock  this  state  with  game  for  the  future  generations,  will  escape 
predators,  both  human  and  quadruped;  will  quickly  adjust  themselves  to  their  new 
habitat  in  our  game  preserves,  and  will  thrive  and  reproduce  in  abundance,  so  that 
all  our  labors  and  plans  in  our  restocking  program  will  not  have  gone  for  naught. 

All  this  is  only  a  part  of  our  Christmas  wish  list  for  Louisiana,  but  if  you  can 
get  even  a  part  of  these  things  to  be  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
state,  we'll  be  glad  to  help  wrap  'em  up,  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  get  'em 
delivered,  along  with  a  heartfdt   .  .  .   MERRY   CHRISTMAS  TO   AM,. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST, 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon   as   we've   been   able   to   use   them. 


m^'   \ 


WE'RE  PLANTING  SQUIRRELS  NOW 


F 


OR  almost  three  hundred  years  there 
have  been  comments  regarding  squirrels, 
especially  the  gray  squirrels,  migrating 
from  the  North  and  East  to  the  South, 
hut  this  last  month  marks  the  first  time 
that  squirrels  have  been  bought  and 
shipped  into  the  Gulf  States  as  part  of  a 
"game   planting"   program. 

This  innovation,  conceived  by  Ernest  S. 
Clements,  commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  for  Louisiana,  as  another  mile- 
stone in  his  restocking  of  game  program, 
was  brought  to  fruition  during  the  past 
month    when    the    first    shipments    of    the 


By  Mel  Washburn 


1,000  gray  squirrels  he  bought  in  Wiscon- 
sin, arrived  in  Louisiana,  and  were  liber- 
ated in  the  West  Bay  game  preserve  in 
Allen  parish,  under  the  supervision  of 
Roland  Bass,  game  management  overseer 
and  game  warden. 

These  gray  squirrels,  all  live-trapped 
in  the  Wisconsin  forests,  arrived  in  ex- 
tremely good   condition,   and   when  turned 


loose  in  the  Pine  Island  area  of  the  West 
Bay  refuge,  scampered  frantically  for  the 
nearby  trees  and  set  about  at  once  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  their  new  home, 
where  they  and  their  progeny  will  be  pro- 
tected from  all  predators  for  at  least  five 
years. 

As  the  squirrel  shipments  continue  to 
arrive  they  will  be  liberated  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  solely  on  game  preserves, 
where  it  is  hoped  they  will  increase  in  num- 
bers suff'iciently  to  overflow  into  surround- 
ing areas  and  provide  good  squirrel 
hunting  once  more  for  Louisiana's  nimrods 


OF  ALL  the  many  species  of  game  that  inhabit  Louisiana,  the  Grey  Squirrel 
(commonly  called  Cat  Squirrel)  is  one — if  not  really  the  only  one — of  the  few 
that  has  held  its  own  against  the  encroachment  of  growing  cities  and  spreading 
highways.  It  still  can  be  seen,  though  its  numbers  may  have  diminished  in  some 
areas,  merrily  scampering   up  and  down  tree  trunks. 

Many  nimrods  who  find  little  time  to  hunt  quail,  doves,  deer  and  turkey  take 
great  delight  in  being  able  to  go  just  outside  urban  communities  and  try  their 
marksmanship   on    the   wily    bushy-tail. 

Squirrels  are  prolific  creatures,  having  a  usual  litter  of  five  young  and  some- 
times   producing   two    litters   a    year. 

The  grey  squirrel  is  found  over  the  entire  state  and  is  most  numerous  in  the 
swamps  and  hardwood  forests.  It  is  found  in  lesser  numbers  in  the  pine  and 
scrub  oak  sections  where  it  shares  this  domain  with  its  larger  relative,  the  fox 
squirrel. — Claude    Peacock. 


who  find  their  supreme  pleasure  in  stalk- 
ing the  bushy-tails. 

According  to  Commissioner  Clements, 
himself  an  ardent  squirrel  hunter,  this  is 
the  most  advantageous  time  of  the  year 
for  the  transplanting  of  the  grays  from  the 
Northern  woods  to  Louisiana's  forest  areas. 
Now  the  new  denizens  of  these  refuges  will 
be  able  to  find  plenty  of  mast  for  their 
winter  hordes.  The  mild  climate  will  be  to 
their  advantage  after  the  rigors  of  North- 
ern snows,  and  they're  coming  in,  in 
plenty  of  time  for  their  late  December  and 
early  January  mating. 

As  the  years  go  by.  Commissioner 
Clements  believes,  the  squirrel  population 
in  the  game  preserves  will  increase  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  overflow  into  sur- 


rounding areas  where  hunting  is  permitted, 
is  certain  to  take  place.  And  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  squirrels,  especially  the  gray 
squirrels,  have  at  times  gone  into  mass 
migration  to  new  fields  and  forests. 

The  gray  squirrels  seemed  to  overrun 
the  country'  when  the  first  colonists  came 
to  America.  They  raced  in  from  the  forests 
like  swarms  of  grasshoppers  and  destroyed 
the  new  crops  in  the  tiny  corn  fields. 

In  finally  became  necessary  to  place  a 
price  on  their  heads.  In  1749,  Pennsylvania 
offered  a  bounty  of  three  pence  per  scalp, 
and  the  treasurer  paid  out  eight  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  the  destruction  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  squirrels. 
Communities  offered  fame  and  prizes.  Two 
teams,   of  six   Kentuckians   each,   went  on 


a  .seven-day  killin;;  spree  about  1840,  and 
tallied  a  total  of  nine  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  animals.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a.s  many 
as  two  thousand  squirrels  were  killed  in 
a  single  day  in  western  New  York  by  com- 
munity cfTort. 

Sometimes  "myriads"  of  squirrels  went 
off  on  cross-country  treks.  Apparently  they 
moved  when  their  population  reached  a 
peak,  even  though  food  still  was  sufficient, 
for  the  travelers  were  fat.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  migrations  were  erratic  and 
unpredictable.  No  obstacle  seemed  to  stop 
them;  they  crossed  lakes,  streams  and 
mountains,  even  great  bodies  of  water  like 
the  Hudson  and  the  Ohio  rivers.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  drowned  or  fell  victims  to 
predators,  including  man.  Many  also  died 
from  sheer  exhaustion.  But  like  the  lem- 
ming hordes,  the  main  body  of  squirrels 
pressed  onward.  A  great  migration  in 
southeastern  Wisconsin  in  1842  lasted  four 
weeks.  Seton  estimated  that  it  may  have 
contained  nearly  half  a  billion  squirrels. 
Behind  them,  the  woods  were  practically 
deserted.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the 
same  forests  seemed  as  thickly  populated 
as  before. 

About  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  a 
marked  decrease  of  eastern  gray  squirrels 
began  to  be  noticed.  During  the  following 
decades,  forests  were  cleared  away  to  grow 
crops,  or  were  logged  or  burned.  From 
about  1900  to  1915,  conservationists  feared 
that  the  eastern  species  of  gray  squirrel 
might  become  extinct.  However,  reason- 
able protection  of  wildlife  and  forests  has 
permitted  it  to  reoccupy  suitable  habitats 
in  some  numbers.  Gray  squirrels  are  even 
abundant  in  many  city  parks,  where  they 
become  tame  and  beg  for  food  like  so 
many  monkeys. 

Modern  gray  squirrels  still  go  on  mass 
excursions  like  their  ancestors.  But  the 
movements  of  today  are  composed  of 
hundreds  instead  of  tens  of  thousands. 
Hunters  notice  them  swimming  rivers  or 
moving  through  the  woods,  one  by  one,  but 
in  the  same  direction,  and  telephone  the 
newspapers. 

Gray  squirrel  hunting  requires  skill  and 
patience.  Unlike  their  lazy,  careless 
brethren  that  live  in  the  city  parks,  wood- 
land gray  squirrels  are  watchful  and  wary. 
The  sight  of  a  hunter  tramping  through 
the  autumn  leaves  sends  them  scampering 
into  the  treetops.  A  wily  old  "gray"  will 
flatten  out  against  the  upper  trunk  and 
carefully  worm  itself  around  to  keep  out 
of  sight  of  the  hunter  who  is  circling.  If 
several  men  converge  from  different  di- 
rections, the  squirrel  will  lie  concealed  on 
a  high  limb  or  take  to  a  cavity  from  which 
it  can  peep  out  and  watch.  Only  the  crafty, 
experienced  hunter  can  shoot  a  full  bag. 
The  meat,  stewed  or  fried,  is  delicious. 

Gray  squirrels  appear  to  be  a  little  ir- 
regular in  their  mating  times.  In  the 
southern  half  of  the  eastern  range,  young 
(Contitiiied  on  Page  SI ) 


GULF  WEALTH  TO  BE  PROBED 


By  James  Nelson  Gowanloch 


Ti 


HE  Gulf  of  Mexico  may  with  justice 
be  described  as  a  vast  and  unknown  "in- 
land sea".  Six  political  entities  border  it, 
the  five  Gulf  States,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas  (the 
greatest  of  which,  naturally,  is  Louisiana) 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  been  here  for  a 
very  long  time,  receiving  the  rich  and 
biologically  critical  contributions  of  the 
Mississippi  River  system,  the  greatest 
drainage  basin  in  our  land.  Through  this 
influence  is  maintained,  for  example,  the 
huge  shrimp  fishery,  centering  in  Louisi- 
ana, which  constitutes  greatly  the  largest 
fishery  of  the  Deep  South. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  spite  of  all  its 
possible  potential  wealth  in  terms  of  fish- 
eries productivity,  has  remained  vii'tually 
an  unknown  sea  providing  a  range  from 
shallow  coastal  deltaic  formations  to  the 
plunging  depths  of  two  and  one-half  miles 
and  temperature  ranges  that  provide  in 
south  Florida  the  only  tropical  climate  in 
continental  United  States.  This  vast  area 
of  water,  only  somewhat  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  one  million  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, annually  produces,  it  is  estimated, 
one  and  one-half  billion  pounds  of  marine 
fishery  products,  yet  this  staggering  har- 
vest is  specialized  in  character  and  cannot  ' 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  real  index  of  available  and  yet  un- 
exploited  resources. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  state- 
ment to  indicate  the  swiftly  changing  pat- 
tern that  within  recent  years,  or  even 
recent  months,  has  sharpened  fisheries 
focus  of  attention  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  has,  in  the  ways  hereinafter  indicated, 
provided  for  the  first  time,  machinery 
that  will  make  effective  the  immensely 
needed  scientific  investigation  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  writer,  in  1931,  came  to  Louisiana 
to  participate  in  what  was  probably  the 
first  large  State-Federal  cooperative  re- 
search program  in  Gulf  waters,  the  shrimp 
investigations,  but  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  life  history  of  shrimp,  these  re- 
searches were  necessarily  limited  more  or 
less  to  a  coastal  band  involving  waters  no 
further  offshore  than  at  most  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles. 

Other  events  in  the  development  of  the 
fisheries  themselves,  here  and  elsewhere, 
have  made  more  than  ever  imperative  the 
need  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  All  of  these  developments,  organi- 


zation of  administrative  and  scientific  in- 
terests, evolution  of  fisheries  and  state, 
national  and  world  political  considerations 
have  created  in  many  senses  a  climax  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 

First,  regarding  the  world  pattern;  the 
writer  had  the  great  privilege  of  attending 
as  President  of  the  National  Shellfisheries 
Association,  Vice  President  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Science  and  Industry, 
Chief  Biologist  of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  the  recent 
convention  called  by  the  United  Nations 
at  Lake  Success,  New  York,  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  to  be  held,  where  eight  hundred 
scientists  from  all  nations,  except  Russia 
and  her  satellite  states,  participated  in 
endeavoring  to  seek  solutions  for  the  world 
food  problem.  Fishery  products,  because 
of  peculiar  nutritional  characteristics,  are 
not  only  the  most  available  but  in  many 
nutritional  problems  are  also  important 
elements  in  the  pattern  of  feeding,  not 
only  human  beings  directly,  but  are  essen- 
tial in  feeding  poultry  and  livestock  to 
obtain  the  best  production  of  these  basic 
human  foods. 

The  pattern  of  our  national  postwar  sup- 
port of  marine  research  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinarily sorry  and  shabby  one.  We 
have  become  excited  about  everybody's 
business    except    our    own    and    this    bitter 


neglect,  no  fault  whatever  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  since  they  are  act- 
ing by  direction  of  Congress,  led  to  such 
an  astonishing  situation  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Congressional  Sub-Committee  on 
Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
at  a  moment  when  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  had  one  research  boat  de- 
tailed for  marine  fisheries  research  but 
not  provided  with  operational  funds,  he, 
the  Chairman,  the  Honorable  Thor  C.  Tol- 
lefson,  had  to  address  a  letter  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  George  Cattell  Mar- 
shall, asking  where  and  how  being  used 
were  the  twenty-three  fishing  vessels  that 
we,  the  American  people,  fitted  out  at  the 
cost  of  twenty-one  million  dollars  to  oui 
taxpayers,  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  to  compete  with  our  own  in- 
terests, in  our  own  potential  fishing  areas, 
in  the  work  that  we  should  be  doing  our- 
selves in  feeding  ourselves  and  feeding 
the  world. 

The  realistic  impact  of  this  almost  un- 
believable pattern  of  national  action  has 
brought  good  results  with  wise,  long  range 
planning  of  scientific  effort. 

Now,   to   revert  to   the   Gulf   of   Mexico, 
two     fisheries'     facts     startlingly     emerge. 
First,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  production 
(Continued  on   Page  20) 


CRIPPLES  COUNT  TOO  ...  . 


/As  THE  Louisiana  hunting  season  gets 
into  full  swing  it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  important  thing  for  the 
conservation  and  restoration  of  our  game 
animals  and  birds  is  not  so  much  what  you 
hunt,  as  how  you  hunt. 

The  true  measure  of  the  sportsman  is 
taken  by  his  deportment  on  the  deer  stand, 
in  the  duck  blind,  on  the  field  or  stalking 
the  elusive  squirrel  in  the  timber.  He  may 
be  conscientiously  observing  all  the  rules 
of  proper  gun  handling,  all  the  regulations 
of  the  hunting  laws,  and  all  the  credos 
advanced  by  experts,  but  unless  he  is  as 
determined  to  pick  up  all  he  cripples  to 
add  to  his  daily  bag,  he  is  not  fulfilling  his 
obligation  as  a  sportsman   afield. 

How  many  duck  hunters  do  you  know 
who  proudly  exhibit  their  limit  bag  and 
boast  that  they've  taken  only  mallards,  or 
pintails,  or  canvass  back  ducks?  And  how 
many  of  those  same  duck  hunters  crippled 
as  many  as  they  brought  in,  but  did  not 
take  the  time  and  expend  the  effort  to 
go  into  the  marshes  to  search  out  the 
cripples? 

It  is  rare  indeed  when  a  hunter  makes 
an    outright    kill,    especially    shooting    at 


By  Mel  Washburn 

(Director  of  Education  and  Publicity  for 
the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries) 

ducks  and  geese.  Knocking  'em  down,  of 
course,  is  the  primary  object.  But  if  the 
wounded  bird  falls  into  dense  marsh  grass 
or  canes,  how  many  men  do  you  know 
who  will  shrug  it  oflf,  deplore  the  fact  that 
they  probably  couldn't  find  the  bird  any- 
way, if  they  went  to  look  for  it,  and  settle 
back  in  the  blind  for  another  victim  in  the 
hope  they  could  drop  it  in  the  pond  in 
front  of  their  blind. 

That  kind  of  hunting  doesn't  help  in- 
crease the  population  of  our  wild  water 
fowl  any  more  than  shooting  over  the 
limit.  The  four-a-day  bag  limit  has  been 
set  to  take  the  pressure  off  the  duck  and 
goose  population.  If  you  kill  or  cripple  a 
dozen  or  more  in  order  to  bring  in  your 
limit,  you're  not  helping  a  bit  to  solve  the 
decrease  in  the  wild  water  fowl  population, 
and  a  true  sportsman  is  the  hunter  who 
in  his  heart  feels  he  must  do  all  he  can 
to  preserve  game. 


The  same  thing  holds  good  for  the  deer 
hunter,  the  quail  and  the  squiiTel  hunters. 
They  all  make  cripples.  It  is  a  defenseless 
waste  when  no  effort  is  made  to  find  them. 

With  weather  and  water  conditions  what 
they  have  been  for  the  first  few  weeks 
of  Louisiana's  hunting  season,  the  chances 
are  that  more  cripples  have  been  lost  than 
in  any  other  year  for  decades.  Duck  shoot- 
ing areas  are  almost  high  and  dry  in  most 
parts  of  the  state.  That  means  more  marsh 
and  less  water  for  the  ducks  and  geese, 
and  with  more  marsh  areas  exposed,  and 
less  water  in  the  ponds,  the  more  cripples 
that  fall  into  spots  harder  to  get  to,  than 
if  they  had  dropped  in  water  accessible  to 
pirogues,   or  men   in   high   boots. 

But  despite  the  weather  conditions, 
plenty  of  ducks  are  being  killed.  It  takes 
longer,  yes,  to  get  your  limit,  because 
water  fowl  fly  higher,  and  move  around 
less,  when  the  wind  and  water  is  unfavor- 
able. But  there  are  plenty  of  ducks  of  all 
kinds,  and  as  soon  as  better  hunting 
weather  arrives  the  shooting  will  get  back 
to  normal. 

The  prevailing  North  and  Northwest 
winds  have  blown  much  of  the  water  out 
of   the   marshes,    the   almo.st   entirely   calm 


mornings  have  seen  few  clucks  flying,  and 
the  exposed  mud  flats  surrounding  the 
dwindling  ponds,  have  made  access  to  the 
blinds  a  terrific  job  of  poling  or  pushing 
a  pirogue. 

Add  to  that  the  lack  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  duck  hunters  to  shoot  the  teal, 
the  gray  ducks,  the  "dos  gris",  or  the 
spoonbills  that  are  more  plentiful  than 
ever  this  year,  and  you  total  a  first  half 
of  the  season  that  is  not  at  all  to  the  liking 
of  the  sportsman  who  finds  his  hunting 
thrills  in  the  duck  blinds. 

The  deer  hunting  season,  the  first  half 
of  which  ended  on  December  1st,  found 
the  deer  hunters,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
plaining, too.  Here  again  the  low  water 
and  almost  summer  weather  got  the  blame. 

Extreme  dry  weather  on  higher  lands 
appear  to  have  driven  the  deer  in  large 
numbers  to  the  thick  marshes  and  it  has 
been  difficult  for  dogs  and  hunters  to 
rout  them  out.  There  are  reports,  how- 
ever, of  a  number  of  fine  bucks  having 
been  killed.  One  report  from  Winn  parish 
at  the  first  of  the  month,  said  that  at 
least  21  bucks  had  been  killed  in  that  par- 


Please  Help  Us  Count 
Your  Game  Bird  Bands 

Do  you  look  at  every  duck,  goose  or 
quail  you  kill  to  see  if  it  is  wearing  a 
leg    band? 

All  the  quail  that  have  been  liberated 
in  Louisiana  by  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half  have  been  banded.  Many  of 
the  ducks  and  geese  now  in  Louisiana 
have  been  banded  by  U.  S.  Department 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  or  by 
agents  of  Ducks,  Unlimited.  Many  of 
these  banded  birds  will  be  killed  by 
sportsmen  in  Louisiana  this  winter. 
Just  how  many  we  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine only  if  you  keep  a  record  of  the 
banded  birds  you  kill,  and  send  the 
bands  to  the  Fish  and  Game  division  of 
the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries, giving  the  date  and  place  where 
the    kill    was    made. 

The  information  derived  from  a  re- 
turn of  game  bands  is  a  great  help  in 
making  future  plans  for  restocking  and 
conservation  of  game  in  Louisiana,  but 
we    must    have    your    help. 

Please  look  for  leg  bands  on  every 
quail,  duck  or  goose  you  kill.  Then  mail 
the  bands  to  the  Fish  and  Game  division 
of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  126  Civil  Courts  Building, 
New   Orleans   16,   La. 


Louis    J.    White,    of    Jennings,    La.,    with    two 

Canadian  geese  and  four  mallards  he  bagged 

in  the  Cameron  school  section,  at  the  opening 

of   the    1949    duck    and    geese    season. 


ish  on  opening  day  of  the  season,  one  of 
the  prizes  being  a  200-pound,  nine-pointer, 
bagged  by  H.  A.  Alderman  of  Winfield. 

Enforcement  agents  have  been  working 
night  and  day  to  apprehend  violators  and 
arrests  have  been  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  for  illegal  killing  of  does  and  for 
"jacklighting"  at  night. 

The  split  deer  season,  although  it  has 
been  an  inconvenience  for  some  hunters, 
particularly  those  who  own  large  kennels 
of  dogs,  has  been  accepted  with  hearty 
approval  throughout  the  state,  everyone 
apparently  realizing  that  if  Louisiana's  deer 
population  is  to  be  increased  to  what  it 
should  be,  a  split  in  the  year's  season  was 
the   necessary   answer. 

In  order  to  realize  more  definitely  just 
how  fortunate  Louisiana  deer  hunters  are. 
it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan  and  other  states  with 
heavy  deer  populations.  Pennsylvania,  with 
2,000,000  deer,  the  most  of  any  state  in 
the  union,  permits  but  ten  days'  hunting. 
Michigan,  with  the  second  largest  deer 
population,  allows  only  five  days  a  year  for 
hunters. 

Louisiana,  with  two  periods  of  IB  days 
each,    November    16    to    December    1,    and 


December  15  through  January  1,  gets  a 
longer  season  than  most  other  states, 
although  our  deer  population  is  only  a 
handful  compared  to  Pennsylvania  or 
Michigan. 

Fine  bags  of  quail  were  reported  at  the 
start  of  the  quail  season  on  December  1st, 
and  sportsmen  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  restocking  program  that  has  been 
carrried  on  the  last  year  and  a  half  is 
beginning  to  assert  itself.  Of  course,  the 
increased  activity  of  sportsmen's  clubs  and 
individuals  in  aiding  in  the  protection  of 
quail  and  the  provision  for  food  and  cover 
for  the  imported  birds,  is  having  its  ef- 
fect,  too. 

Now  if  they'll  just  save  some  out  of  each 
covey  for  seed  for  the  next  year,  there 
should  be  good  quail  hunting  in  Louisiana 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Hunters  of  rabbits  and  squirrels  have 
not  complained  as  loud  as  others  because 
of  the  dry  weather,  but  fires,  set  in  marsh- 
land and  forests  by  greedy  hunters  have 
destroyed  as  much  of  the  game  as  the 
hunters    themselves. 


The  black  rat  came  to  the  Uunted  States 
with  the  first  colonists  and  rapidly  spread 
throughout  the  country.  The  Norway  rat 
came  to  this  country  nearly  100  years  later, 
but  competition  between  the  two  became 
so  keen  that  the  black  rat  soon  became  rare 
and  disappeared  entirely  in  some  sections 
of  the   country. 


Tiny  green  plants  grow  inside  some  one- 
celled  animals,  using  up  the  waste  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  animals.  The  plant,  in  return, 
produces  oxygen  and  sugar,  which  helps  the 
animal  in  which  it  grows  to  live. 


A    nine-point    buck    bagged    in    Concordia 

parish,    north    of    Cross    bayou,    by    G.    J. 

Rabb  (left)  hunting  with  Jay  Beard,  game 

warden,   and   Jack   Crane. 


'COONSKINS  DE  RIGEUR  .  .  .  . 


By  Armand    P.   Daspit 

(Director,    Fur    ami    Rifiige    Dirision    of 
Dcimrtuuiit  of   Wild  Life  mid  Fitiln'rics) 
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HKN  Joe  College  quit  wcannp:  raccoon 
ooats  on  the  campuses  of  America  he  phiyed 
a  mean  trick  on  the  Louisiana  trappers, 
and  subsequently  on  various  and  sundry 
wihllife  which  has  fallen  prey  to  the  alarm- 
ingly increasinfr  hordes  of  raccoons  in  this 
state. 

When  the  raccoon  coat  was  a  badge  of 
affluence  on  the  backs  of  collegiates, 
brokers,  playboys  and  bankers,  the  sly 
and  predatory  'coon  was  a  rich  prize  in 
the  traps  of  Louisiana's  fur  harvesters. 
But  raccoons,  once  held  in  high  regard 
among  Louisiana's  "money"  fur  crops, 
have  fallen  into  disrepute.  Their  fine  fur 
today  is  a  "drug  on  the  market".  No  longer 
are  'coonskin  coats  "de  rigeur."  They 
are,  indeed,  extremely  passe.  Today  the 
"coons  are  simply  pests;  predator  foe  of  the 
good  fur  bearers. 

Because  a  'coonskin  won't  bring  more 
than  a  dime  to  the  trapper  there  has  been 
no  effort  to  trap  them,  and  as  a  result  rac- 
coons have  multiplied  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
until  today  it  is  said  there  are  more  'coons 
in  Louisiana  than  there  are  rabbits.  For 
that  matter  the  raccoons  have  found  young 
rabbits  a  delightful  appeasement  for  their 
voracious  appetites.  Nor  do  they  stop  with 
a  diet  of  bunnies.  A  raccoon,  contrary  to 
general  belief,  will  eat  almost  anything,  but 
he  particularly  likes  the  muskrats  he  find« 
in  the  trappers'  traps,  the  young  mice  he 
digs  out  of  the  muskrat's  "house",  or  any- 
thing else  that  will  provide  fresh  meat.  As 
a  result,  while  his  own  pelt  has  been  to- 
tiogganing  toward  the  bottom  in  price,  he 
has  been  destroying  this  state's  fur  crop 
that  was  still  in  the  big  money  bracket. 

But  the  raccoon's  days  of  sanctuary  are 
about  over.  At  least  that  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Frank  G.  Ashbrook,  in  charge  of  fur 
resources  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Fish  and  Wildlife  service.  With 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Dosier,  biologist  of  the 
U.  S.  fur  resources  division,  he  began  a 
study  of  the  fur  situation  in  Louisiana,  in 
co-operation  with  the  state  department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries'  fur  and  refuge 
division.  Using  Southwestern  University  at 
Lafayette  as  headquarters,  it  soon  became 
apparent  to  Dr.  Ashbrook  and  Dr.  Dosier 
that  two  widely  varied  fur  resources  in 
Louisiana  needed  attention.  There  was  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  the  nutria,  both  as  a  fur  bearer  and  a 


source  of  edible  meat.  And  there  was  a 
crying  need  for  a  market  for  the  raccoon's 
pelt. 

Deeming  the  latter  the  most  pressing. 
Dr.  Ashbrook  immediately  instituted  ex- 
periments with  'coonskins,  searching  for  a 
use  for  them  that  had  gone  out  of  existence 
with  the  fad  for  raccoon  coats. 

Furriers,  tanners  and  manufacturers 
were  consulted.  Experiments  of  one  kind 
and  another  were  begun,  and  one  after 
another  they  were  discarded,  until  finally 
one  use  for  the  'coonskin  was  found  that 
is  said  to  be  revolutionary  in  the  leather 
market.  It  has  been  found  that  the  rac- 
coon skin,  shorn  of  its  fur,  makes  an  ex- 


cellent appearing  and  serviceable  leather- 
like material  now  in  considerable  demand. 

With  the  results  of  his  experiments  in 
hand,  it  didii't  take  Dr.  Ashbrook  long  to 
find  a  manufacturer  willing  to  convert  his 
institution  to  the  processing  of  'coonskins. 
if  he  could  be  assured  of  at  least  100,000 
skins  per  year. 

"Shucks,"  said  Dr.  Ashbrook,  "we  can 
assure  you  of  a  million  a  year  at  least 
from  Louisiana  alone." 

Then  came  the  dickering  as  to  probable 

price.    Unless  it  could  be  made  worth  the 

trappers    time    and    effort    to    gather    the 

raccoon   pelt  harvest,   the  'coonskin   indus- 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Mallard  Duck  Has  Furnished  Mankind  With  Tons  of  Food  and  Feathers; 

Its  Flavor  Is  Called  Delectable 


T, 


UK  mallani  is  without  doubt  the  most 
inipoitant  member  of  the  Wild  Duck  fam- 
ily, and  has  furnished  manl<ind  with  tons 
of  food  and  feathers  for  a  thousand  years. 
Being:  of  \iuge  size  and  of  delicate  flavor 
when  prepared  as  food,  this  bird  has  been 
sought  by  the  sportsman  since  the  settling 
of  America. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  vast 
population  of  these  birds  have  been  mate- 
rially reduced  by  the  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  hunters  and  because  of  the  encroach- 
ment of  agriculture  upon  their  breeding 
grounds  in  northern  areas.  Recently,  how- 
ever, their  numbers  are  increasing,  and 
while  they  are  not  expected  to  equal  the 
populations  of  three  decades  ago  there  is 
a  good  possibility  that  greater  hordes  can 
be  expected  with  proper  management. 

The  mallard  duck  is  a  hearty  and  prolific 
species,  taking  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  breed  even  beyond  the  general 
natural   breeding  areas. 

Unless  molested  by  man  or  predators  or 
hindered  by  severe  weather  conditions, 
papa  and  mama  mallard  are  almost  sure  to 
raise  a  family  every  year. 

In  early  spring  they  start  on  their  north- 
ward journey  from  the  southland  and  ap- 
parently loaf  along,  stopping  here  and 
there,  even  on  the  smallest  pond  to  rest  and 
peck  choice  particles  of  food  from  the  shal- 
low water.  As  the  ice  thaws  away,  they 
journey  on  toward  the  nesting  grounds  and 
with  the  first  warm  days  in  the  north,  they 
are  there  picking  out  the  homesite  for  the 
summer. 

The  nest  is  usually  located  in  a  tussock 
of  grass  or  weeds  and  constructed  of  par- 
ticles of  reeds,  grass  and  leaves  with  a 
lining  of  soft  down  plucked  from  the  fe- 
male's breast.  Nests  are,  as  a  rule,  located 
near  water,  but  in  rare  instances  as  far  as 
a  half  mile  away.  After  the  nest  is  com- 
pleted, the  male  and  female  spend  a  few 
days  leisurely  exploring  the  near  bodies  of 
water.  This  continues  until  a  clutch  of 
from  6  to  12  pale  olive  green  eggs  have 
been  carefully  laid  in  the  nest. 

While  the  female  attends  to  the  incuba- 
tion of  the  eggs  the  male  keeps  nearby 
never  uttering  a  sound  unless  some  pred- 
ator or  man  threatens  the  nost.  Any  dan- 
ger to  his  mate  brings  his  quacking  signal 
and  without  hesitation  she  quietly  leaves 
her  duties  and  joins  him  at  a  place  of 
safety.  Often  several  males  congregate  to- 
gether during  the  nesting  time  and  are 
satisfied  to  rest  and  feed  carelessly  on 
quiet  waters. 

Incubation  usually  requires  26  days  and 


By   Earl   Wallace 

(III    Kentucky    Hapi)y    Huntiny    (Iruuiid) 


MALLARD 

Aiuts  platyrhynolios 

Other  Names:  Given  Head,  Wild 
Uiick,  Gray  Mallard. 

Description:  Leyigth  22  to  24  inches. 
Male  in  full  phnnaye:  Head  and  upper 
neck  green;  back  grayish  brown  with 
iiiottkd  effect,  under  parts  gray  inter- 
sperscd  with  darker  feathers;  breast 
purplish  brown;  bill,  olive. 

Female:  Head  and  upper  parts 
dusky  grayish  brown  with  under  parts 
of   lighter   color. 

Range:  Northern  hemisphere  in 
North  America  breeding  some  in  all 
states  in  the  northern  United  States 
with  concentrated  nesting  in  north- 
west states  west  of  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  breeding  range  extends  into  the 
prairie  provinces  of  Canada  and  on 
into  Alaska.  Breeding  pairs  are  found 
almost  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  mallard  is  migrating  with  a 
range  from  breeding  groimds  south 
to  M  e  X  i  c  0,  Central  America  and 
Southern  United  States.  May  be  found 
much  farther  north  during  winter 
months  whenever  the  waters  are  open. 


as  soon  as  the  young  are  out  of  the  eggs, 
the  mother  leads  them  to  the  water  where 
they  dive  and  scamper  about  in  search  of 
small  insects  and  tender  plant  morsels. 

The  watchful  mother  is  ever  alert  and 
at  the  approach  of  danger  gives  her  alarm 
sending  the  entire  brood  to  cover.  If  the 
young  are  actually  attacked,  she  will  de- 
fend them  with  her  life. 

The  principle  feeding  grounds  of  the 
mallard  are  the  shallow  waters  of  ponds, 
lakes  and  sloughs,  however,  in  adult  stage 
they  often  visit  cornfields,  and  other  grain 
crops  to  feed  during  the  day.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  food  of  this  duck  is  vegetable,  con- 
sisting of  grain,  weeds,  seeds,  acorns  and 
plants.  The  animal  matter  is  made  up  of 
small  fish,  mollusks  and  insects. 

Many  records  establish  the  homing  in- 
stinct of  the  mallard  and  individuals  have 
been  known  to  return  to  the  same  nesting 
and  wintering  grounds  year  after  year. 
They  are  easily  domesticated  and  once 
established  as  a  barnyard  duck,  they  seem 
to  lose  much  of  their  wild  instinct. 

Many  of  our  domestic  ducks  have  been 
developed    by    crossbreeding    the    mallard. 


The  mallard  is  one  of  our  moKt  beautiful 
ducks  and  to  see  him  swimming  on  a  pond 
with  the  sunlight  shining  on  hJH  colorful 
1)1  u mage  is  truly  an  experience  to  be  re- 
membered. 

As  the  storms  gather  over  the  north,  the 
mallard  begins  his  journey  to  the  winter- 
ing ground.  Families  gather  together  to 
form  large  flocks  and  as  they  travel  toward 
the  south,  these  flocks  merge  until  they 
sometimes  number  more  than  a  thousand. 

The  Mississippi  flyway  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  travel  lane  of  the  mallard,  but 
they  also  are  found  migrating  in  goodly 
numbers  throughout  the  whole  of  America. 

Before  strict  Federal  regulations  limited 
the  taking  of  waterfowl  and  while  their 
populations  were  near  a  maximum,  they 
were  literally  slaughtered  by  unscrupulous 
gunners.  Along  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  feeding  pens  were  established  where 
grain  was  scattered  to  toll  them  down  from 
their  flights.  Around  these  areas  were  pits 
where  hunters  could  easily  shoot  the  feed- 
ing birds.  Some  of  these  baited  areas  feed 
as  much  as  six  hundred  bushels  of  corn  per 
day  and  thousands  of  ducks  were  killed 
over  this  food. 

When  the  cool  brisk  days  of  October 
come  to  the  central  part  of  the  limited 
states,  the  mallards  will  start  to  fly.  Gray 
V  shaped  lines  far  above  the  earth  will 
appear  and  disappear  as  this  most  persis- 
tent of  waterfowl  course  their  ways  over 
hill  and  valley,  to  the  warm  climates  of  his 
winter  home. 

Real  conservationists,  sportsmen,  and 
citizens  should  devote  themselves  to  the 
protection  of  all  our  waterfowl.  Outside 
the  sport  of  duck  shooting,  which  is  truly 
one  of  the  finest,  there  is  a  certain  be- 
witching thrill  in  watching  these  wilderness 
children,  beat  their  way  through  the  heav- 
ens to  and  from  their  nesting  grounds. 


Preyed-upon  species  like  the  deer  tend 
to  have  their  eyes  on  sides  of  their  heads 
providing  a  broad  field  of  vision.  The  eyes 
of  hunters  like  the  bobcat  are  generally  in 
front  of  the  face  so  as  to  provide  the  best 
vision  of  the  prey  they  are  pursuing. 


Please     look     for 

eg     bands     on     every 

quail,  duck  or   goose 

you   kill   this  season. 

then    send    the    band 

with    information    as 

to   where   and   when 

the    bird    was    killed. 

to    the    Fish    and    Ga 

me    division.    Dcparl- 

ment    of    Wild    Life 

and    Fisheries.     126 

Civil    Courts    Buildir 

g,    New    Orleans    16. 

Louisiana. 
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Three  dogs  so  beautiful  the  hunt  is  certain  to  be  a  success.  From  left  to  right  the  setters 
are;  Stout's  Lady,  Lady  Jackson  and  Stout's  Lila,  owned  by  E.  L.  Stout,  Sr.,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  of  Mansfield,  La.  This  picture  was  made  just  before  the  hunt  begun,  and  the 
men  in  the  picture  are  (left  to  right  below);  J.  C.  Phillips,  Ed  Stout  and  Raymond 
McDanials.  Standing   is   Ed  Stephan. 


Why  Bother 


T, 


HE  other  day  a  man  whom  I  respect 
delivered  to  me  a  rather  baffled  little 
speech.    It  went  something  like  this: 

"There  is  a  grave  chance  that  at  more 
or  less  any  minute  the  atom  bombs  may 
start  to  drop.  All  over  the  world  there  is 
political  turmoil  and  tension.  There  are  a 
thousand  urgent  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems to  be  solved.  In  times  like  these,  why 
bother  about  such  trivial  matters  as  the 
diminishing  wildfowl  or  the  fate  of  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker?" 

It  is  a  reasonable  enough  sort  of  ques- 
tion. I  think  all  of  us  who  are  nature- 
minded  ought  to  take  thought  about  it,  and 
formulate  our  answer.  After  all,  the  times 
are  a  turmoil  of  enormous  and  urgent  is- 
sues. Come  to  think  of  it,  just  what  does 
make    us    deem    it   worth    while    to   go    on 


By  Alan  Devoe 

(Reprinted  by  Special  pemiission  of  the 
Andubon  magazine) 


paying  devoted  attention  to  the  plight  of 
whooping  cranes,  and  bothering  about  the 
education  of  young  people  in  nature-lore, 
and  in  general  turning  our  notice  toward 
the  woods  and  fields  and  swamps  and 
waters,  when  the  times  are  so  perilous  and 
the  headlines  so  blazing  with  great  alarms? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  suppose  we 
bother  ourselves  about  all  this  for  a  basi- 
cally practical  reason.  We  know  that  man 
is  simply  one  ingredient,  biologically  speak- 


ing, in  the  totality  of  nature;  and  we 
realize  that,  like  every  other  ingredient, 
from  skunks  to  prairie-grass  to  tadpoles, 
he  participates  in  the  universal  inteidcpend- 
ence  of  things.  When  the  web  of  nature's 
being  is  anywhere  broken  or  seriously  dis- 
turbed, the  effect  travels  throughout  the 
whole  of  things,  men  not  excepted.  Let 
game  animals  be  sufficiently  depleted  in 
Africa,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  so  to  speak, 
there  is  felt  a  nasty  pinch  in  the  luggage 
business  in  Birmingham.  That  is  putting  it 
a  little  fancifully  perhaps;  but  the  fact  is 
there.  Water-tables  can  go  down  much 
farther  before  we  die.  The  dropping  of  an 
atom  bomb  can  kill  off  an  impressive  num- 
ber of  us;  but  the  cutting  of  trees  and  the 
erosion  of  soil  and  the  wasting  of  our  other 
natural  resources  can  kill  us  all  off,  men 
and  women  and  children,  from  Capetown 
to  Kamchatka.  Nature-minded  people  have 
understood  this  in  a  general  way  for  a  long 
time.  Since  the  publication  of  Our  Plun- 
dered Planet  by  Fairfield  Osborn  and  Road 
to  Survival  by  William  Vogt  we  know  it 
with  a  terrible  clarity,  down  to  the  last 
sickening  statistic. 

Now  there  is  little  doubt,  of  course,  that 
we  could  survive  and  continue  to  eat  three 
meals  a  day  if  all  the  whooping  cranes 
were  exterminated.  We  are  not  going  to 
die  of  hunger  or  thirst  because  there  are 
no  ivory-billed  woodpeckers.  But  the  con- 
servation of  such  creatures  as  these  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  conservation  as  a 
whole.  This  earth  of  ours  all  goes  together; 
trees  and  water  and  land  and  birds,  mam- 
mals and  fish  and  snakes  and  everything 
else,  from  our  own  dooryard  out  to  the 
farthest  reach  of  the  farthest  wilderness. 
What  we  have  to  keep  realizing — and 
thinking  and  teaching — is  the  wholeness  of 
the  creation.  Only  by  inculcation  of  that 
concept  of  wholeness  can  we  make  under- 
stood the  vital  fact  of  man's  inescapable 
role  as  an  ingredient  in  the  general  inter- 
dependence of  everything  with  everything 
else.  Whooping  cranes  are  not  themselves 
an  immediate  factor  in  our  security  as  a 
biological  organism.  But  ultimately  and  to 
some  degree  their  fate  touches  upon  ours. 
In  a  much  more  than  poetic  sense,  we  are 
brothers  of  whooping  cranes.  We  are 
brothers  of  all  mammals,  all  birds,  all  li\'ing 
things.  We  are  brothers  of  soil  and  air  and 
water.  The  fact  of  our  brotherhood  is 
zoological  fact,  ecological  fact,  everlasting 
earth-fact;  and  we  are  to  forget  it  only  at 
our  grave  peril. 

Conservation  has  to  be  an  all-over  mood. 
The  ivory -billed  woodpecker  may  not,  in 
itself,  be  immediately  linked  to  our  human 
destiny.  But  the  general  health  and  flour- 
ishing of  nature,  in  all  its  parts  and 
aspects,  is  of  the  most  enormous  conse- 
quence to  us.  Our  life  hangs  on  it.  And  in 
the  natural  totality,  the  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker is  one  part.  Conservation,  as  I  say, 
is  a  whole  mood.  It  is  a  whole  habit  of 
mind   and   way   of   thinking   about   things. 
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When  We  have  it,  we  cannot  be  casual 
about  ivory-bills  or  cranes,  or  for  that 
matter  about  the  treatment  of  the  com- 
monest sparrow  or  the  drainaj^e  of  the 
littlest  swamp.  For  we  know  that  every- 
thintr  K"es  together.  We  think  in  terms  of 
the  general  brotherhood  of  all  the  natural 
world,  of  which  we  are  ourselves  a  part. 
-Vnd  we  know,  as  sober  fact,  that  violence 
to  the  te.xturc  of  the  brotherhood  is  vio- 
lence that  returns  upon  ourselves.  We  do 
not  forget  the  vision  of  the  end  of  a 
hideous  road:  the  barren  soil,  the  parched 
and  unproductive  earth,  the  spread  of  the 
deadly  desert. 

.\11  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  practical  reason 
why  in  an  age  of  large  political  and  eco- 
nomic alarms,  we  go  on  bothering  about 
a  mammal  here  and  a  tree  there  and  hunt- 
ing season  the  year  after  next.  But  I  take 
it,  also,  that  we  are  not  concerned  solely 
with  these  grimly  practical  considerations. 
I  think  we  are  concerned  also  with  a  kind 
of  consideration  for  which  the  only  term, 
perhaps,  is  spiritual.  "Spiritual"  is  a  rather 
dreadful  pious-sounding  sort  of  word,  call- 
ing to  mind  a  churchy  stuffiness.  I  do  not 
use  it  to  suggest  anything  like  that.  What 
I  have  in  mind  is  a  sort  of  piety  that  pre- 
cedes all  specific  creeds.  What  I  am  speak- 
ing about  is  the  sort  of  religiousness  that 
can  be  characterized  simply  by  Albert 
Schweitzer's  homely  phrase,  "reverence  for 
life."  It  is  bound  to  go  with  conservation 
mindedness. 

Looking  on  the  creation,  watching  dawns 
and  sunsets  and  the  shining  silver  of  the 
rain  and  the  white  hush  of  the  snow,  we 
are  moved  to  an  awed  wonder.  Here,  be- 
fore us,  is  something  very  much  like  a  mir- 
acle. Here  we  stand,  in  receipt  of  the  fabu- 
lous gift  of  the  life-experience,  privileged 
to  hear  midnight  owls,  privileged  to  breathe 
the  smell  of  the  fresh  earth  wet  with  rain, 
presented  with  the  loveliness  of  birds  and 
the  astonishingness  of  mud-turtles  and  the 
splendor  of  the  sun.  A  reverence  is  upon 
us,  and  gratefulness  and  humility.  We  are 
made  to  feel,  without  any  stuffy  moralism 
about  it,  that  it  devolves  upon  us  to  do 
our  part  as  stewardly  protectors  of  this 
a.stonishing  creation,  for  which  the  legend- 
ary symbol  is  a  Garden.  We  are  touched 
with  something  of  the  awe  and  homage  of 
old  Adam.  We  would  show  forth  our 
thanks.  We  would  express  our  cherish- 
ment,  for  ivory-billed  woodpeckers  and 
whooping  cranes  and  all  the  whole  great 
shining  singing  Garden,  from  the  glittering 
star  in  the  night  sky  to  the  white-footed 
mouse  inhabiting  our  woodpile. 

It  is  hard  to  write  about  this  second  part 
of  our  conservation-feeling  without  having 
prose  turn  into  lyrical  mush.  The  wonder 
and  glory  of  nature  are  not  readily  run 
through  a  typewriter  nor  is  it  easy  to  speak 
of  feelings  of  reverence  and  humility  with- 
out sounding  preachy  and  priggish.  But 
what  we  mean,  I  think,  may  be  discernible 
enough  despite  the  necessary  failure  in  the 


Children    are   good    anglers,   too.     Here   are   Johnny   and    Nootsie    Omes.    o-    7J  '    Port    street. 

New  Orleans,  with   a  32-pound   redfish,  caught  by  Johnny,  who   is   10  years   old.    The   "red" 

was  landed  on  a  handline,  out  from  Grand   Isle.    Nootsie  is  holding  one  of  the  big   speckled 

trout   he   landed,  also   on   a   hand   line. 


saying  of  it.  I  think  that  even  the  man 
who  asked  me  the  question  that  started  this 
article  will  have  no  trouble  understanding 
the  implications  of  it. 

He  is  bothered  about  the  grave  state  of 
international  affairs,  and  we  seem  to  be 
largely  bothered  about  the  draining  of 
swamps  and  the  over-hunting  of  wildfowl 
and  things  like  that.  But  he  would  agree, 
I  think,  that  if  the  headlines  are  black  and 
ominous,    the   taproots    of    the    trouble    go 


down  and  down  to  a  failure  of  our  sense  of 
brotherhood,  and  down  still  further  to  a 
failure  in  our  reverence  for  life  and  our 
sense  of  obligation.  We  feel  exactly  the 
same  way.  What  we  feel  is  just  that  the 
place  to  start — the  place  where  the  cultiva- 
tion of  reverence  begins,  and  the  place 
where  the  fact  of  brotherhood  is  demon- 
strably a  scientific  fact — is  close  to  earth, 
in  the  context  of  the  nature  that  produces 
and  enfolds  us  all. 
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THE   WILD   TURKEY 


By  James  Nelson  Gowanloch 

(Chief  liiuluyist  of  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries) 


If  that  wise  gentleman,  our  nation's  first 
postmaster,  Benjamin  Franl<lin,  had  had 
his  way,  the  coins  that  elicit  in  your 
pocket  would  bear,  instead  of  a  portrait 
of  the  Baldheaded  Eagle,  a  portrait  of  the 
Wild  Turkey,  for  in  these  words  he  sat 
forth  his  brief  for  his  choice  of  that  bird 
for  our  national  emblem: 

"Others  object  to  the  bald  eagle  as  look- 
ing too  much  a  dindon,  or  turkey.  For  my 
part,  I  wish  the  bald  eagle  had  not  been 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  our  coun- 
try; he  is  a  bird  of  bad  moral  character; 
.  .  .  For  in  truth,  the  turkey  is  in  compari- 
son a  much  more  respectable  bird,  and 
withal  a  true  original  native  of  America. 
Eagles  have  been  found  in  all  countries, 
but  the  turkey  was  peculiar  to  ours;  .  .  . 
He  is,  besides  (though  a  little  vain  and  silly, 
it  is  true,  but  not  a  worse  emblem  for 
that),  a  bird  of  courage,  and  would  not 
hesitate  to  attack  a  grenadier  of  the 
British  guard,  who  should  presume  to  in- 
vade his  farmyard  with  a  red  coat  on." 

The  Wild  Turkey  is  the  largest  game 
bird  in  the  United  States.  Because  it  stays 
at  home  for  very  good  reasons,  as  will 
appear,  it  does  not  come  under  Federal 
control  and  is  subject  to  State  jurisdiction. 

Fifty  inches  long,  a  Wild  Turkey  has 
been  known  to  weigh  as  much  as  forty 
pounds,  which  should  have  satisfied  the 
economic  philosophy  of  any  thrifty  Pil- 
grim set  forth  to  acquire  a  Thanksgiving 
or  Christmas  dinner.  The  hen  weighs  great- 
ly less  than  the  gobbler,  twenty  pounds 
being  the  figure  given. 

Against  human  fever  temperature,  the 
temperature  of  the  gobbler  and  of  the  hen 
is  rather  interesting  since  it  is  recorded 
at  109°F.,  which  would  terminate  the 
career  of  even  a  red-headed  Hollywood 
actress. 

The  name  "turkey"  was  the  result  of 
a  peculiar  mistake  whereby,  although  the 
bird  actually  came  from  Mexico  to  the 
European  continent  for  the  first  time, 
through  some  error,  it  was  believed  to 
have  come  from  Turkey,  a  then  fabulous 
land,  and,  therefore,  became  known,  and 
still  is  in  French,  the  "dinde"  of  India. 
Other  Cajun  names  were  "Dinde  Sauvage," 
"Coq  d'Inde,"  and  "Poule  d'Inde." 

A  turkey  gobbler  and  a  cock  quail  are 
two   horses   of   extremely   different   colors. 


The  cock  quail  has  one  wife  whom  he 
permits  to  run  his  business,  while  the  tur- 
key gobbler  has  as  many  as  fifteen  wives 
and  he  runs  theirs.  This  harem  once 
established  can  persist  throughout  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  nor  does  the 
gobbler  bother  in  any  way  about  setting 
on  any  eggs.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
he  is  never  even  informed  of  the  location 
of  the  nest.  He  has  been  frequently  ac- 
cused, on  not  too  good  evidence,  of  de- 
stroying the  eggs  if  he  happens  to  dis- 
cover them. 

A    hen    turkey    lays    between    ten    and 


fourteen  eggs,  pale  buff  or  speckled  brown, 
which  hatch  in  twenty-eight  days  into 
poults  that  can  immediately  look  after 
themselves  but  need  not  bother  to  begin  to 
eat  for  at  least  two  days.  Two  or  more 
turkey  hens  quite  often  conjoin  their  fam- 
ilies, which  is  a  very  good  idea  since  it 
results  in  more  guard  and  warning  against 
predators,  of  which  a  turkey  has  so  many. 
Tlie  ground  nest  is  usually  carefully 
hidden,  but  often  not  carefully  enough  to 
circumvent  all  enemies. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  turkey  is  one 
of  the  most  sought  after  and,  unfortunate- 
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ly,  one  of  the  most  easily  poaelied  of  all 
of  our  name  birds,  the  writer  has  authentie 
records  of  the  occurrence  of  a  flock  of  wild 
turkeys  within  thirty-one  miles  of  the  city 
limits  of   New  Orleans. 

'Plio  original  turkey  that  was  taken  to 
Kurope  came  from  Mexico  and  belonRs  to 
a  race  known  by  the  technical  name  of 
Meleagris  gallopavo  gallopavo.  It  has  never 
been  recorded  from  the  United  States.  Four 
other  races  occur,  of  which  oui-  Louisiana 
form  is  the  Eastern  Turkey,  Meleagris  gal- 
lopavo silvestrU.  One  of  the  other  three 
occurs  in  Florida,  the  remaining  two  in 
midille  and  western  Texas  and  adjacent 
areas. 

The  turkey  profoundly  impressed  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  who  could  mo- 
mentarily advert  their  minds  from  pious 
thoughts  to  thoughts  of  a  groaning  board. 
As  long  ago  as  1637,  one  of  these  gentle- 
men thus  said,  "Turkies  there  are,  which 
divers  times  in  great  flocks  have  sallied 
by  our  doores;  and  then  a  gunne,  beinc; 
commonly  in  a  redinesse,  salutes  them  with 
such  a  courtesie,  as  makes  them  take  a 
turne  in  the  Cooke  roonie.  They  daunco 
by  the  doore  so  well." 

It  is  further  interesting  that  two  bronzed 
inhabitants  of  the  new  found  new  world, 
the  Red  Man  and  the  Wild  Turkey,  were 
much  associated  in  activities  since  the 
bronze  man  not  only  ate  the  bronze  bird 
but  used  his  feathers  as  an  adornment  of 
ritualistic  significance. 

The  turkey  is  pre-eminently  a  forest  bird 
and  with  the  implacable  objective  of  the 
white  man  that  the  forest  be  transformed 
into  arable  fields,  the  habitat  of  the  turkey 
was  progressively  reduced  so  that  the  New 
England  oak  and  chestnut  woods,  there 
they  found  much  food,  became  progressive- 
ly depleted  and  the  price  constantly  rose 
from  one  shilling  four  pence  for  each 
turkey  in  Connecticut  in  1711,  to  one  and 
one-half  penny  per  pound  in  Northampton 
in  1735,  to,  in  1820,  the  unpredicted  and 
ghastly  cost  of  ten  cents  per  pound.  The 
last  turkey  was  seen  in  Connecticut  in 
1813,  the  last  turkey  killed  in  Massachu- 
setts was  in  1851.  Westward,  the  story  was 
different,  for  as  civilization  expanded, 
turkeys  still  survived,  so  that,  in  1840,  Au- 
dubon said  that  in  Kentucky,  a  turkey 
hunter  considered  that  he  had  really  made 
a  fine  sale  when  his  customer  gave  him 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  thirty-pound  Wild 
gobbler. 

The  turkey,  anterior  to  the  advent  of  thi^ 
white  man  in  the  New  World,  was  do- 
mesticated by  the  Aztec  Indians  of  Mexico. 
Montezuma,  whom  Cortez  later  murdered, 
used  them  to  feed  his  extensive  managerie. 
The  only  other  North  American  turkey 
(hereinafter  mentioned),  the  Occllated  or 


Scenes    like   this    were    at    one    time    not    unusual     in     Louisiana,    but    with     the     gradual     dis- 
appearance   of    the    wild    turkey,    they    have    become    rare.    But   there    is    hope   that    once    more 
such    pictures    will    be    possible,    due    to    the    restocking  program  now  under  way  by  the   Loui- 
siana   Department  of  Wild    Life    and    Fisheries. 


Yucatan    turkey,    the    Aztecs    never    suc- 
ceeded in  domesticating. 

It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  note  that 
one  Old  World  game  bird  matches  our 
turkey  in  size  and  game  importance.  It  is 
the  Bustard  (one  must  be  careful  of  the 
spelling,  of  course),  the  technical  name  of 
which  is  Oti»  tarda,  which  ranged  from 
Scotland  to  Tian  Shan  and  Ala-tau  to 
Japan,  a  bird  extinct  over  a  century  ago  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  writer  was  surprised 
recently  to  learn  from   his  guest.   Dr.  Nils 


Dahlbeck,  who  has  charge  of  the  wildlife 
refuges  and  protection  for  the  entire 
Swedi.'=h  monarchy,  that  the  Bustard  is  still 
an  important  game  species  in  that  land. 
The  Bustard  belongs  to  the  order  of  birds 
most  closely  related  to  that  order  to  which 
our  turkey  belongs,  but  does  excel  our 
turkey  in  size,  the  male  reaching  the 
startling  weight  of  thirty-eight  pounds. 

Briefly,  to  digress,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  turkey  belongs  to  a  family 
closelv    related    to    the    Guinea    Fowl,    our 
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common  barnyard  species,  whose  correct 
name  is  the  rather  more  impressive  title 
of  Gray-Breasted  Helmet  Guineafowl. 

Another  species  of  turkey  which  is  now 
almost  extinct  occurs  in  Honduras  and  is 
known  as  the  Oscellated  Turkey.  It  is  com- 
pletely different  in  appearance  from  our 
turkey.  The  writer  recently  saw  in  the 
collections  of  Dr.  Mann,  Director  of  the 
National  Zoological  Garden  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  some  being  specimens  of  this  species 
recently  acquired. 

Other  completely  different  birds  (the 
"Brush  Turkeys",  Megapodes)  which  share 
the  name  "turkey"  belong  to  the  same 
very  broad  group  as  do  turkeys,  quail, 
pheasants  (including  chickens  and  grouse) 
occur  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  India 
to  Australia  and  are  astounding  in  that,  of 
all  known  birds,  they  alone  are  able  to  take 
to  the  wing  within  less  than  one  hour  after 
they  emerge  from  their  eggshells.  The 
contrast  with  our  timid  newly  hatched 
turkey  poult  is  indeed  startling. 

The  former  range  of  the  Wild  Turkey 
in  North  America  extended  from  Southern 
Canada,  New  England,  New  York,  south 
to  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  and  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  Coast  and  into  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  from  which,  already  stated, 
came  the  original  European  importations. 
The  Mexican  subspecies  from  which  was 
derived  our  domestic  turkey,  has  white  tips 
to  the  tail  feathers  and  white  tips  to  the 
upper  tail  coverts  (the  feathers  that  form 
a  cape  over  the  tail). 

This  Mexican  sub-species  interbreeds 
freely  with  the  domestic  turkey  and  for 
that  reason  pure  strains  of  the  true  "Wild 
Turkey"  of  the  United  States  are  rare. 
Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements,  after  a 
great  deal  of  investigation,  was  able  to  se- 
cure for  his  restocking  program  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  the  purest  native  stock 
now  available,  the  planting  of  which  in 
appropriate  areas  of  the  State,  was  well  set 
forth  in  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  of 
October,  1949,  by  Major  Brown,  Director 
of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division. 

It  is  strange  in  retrospect  to  contemplate 
that  our  pious  Pilgrim  fathers  were  dis- 
tinctly annoyed  because  the  turkeys  stole 
the  food  of  their  chickens  and,  therefore, 
became  an   expendable  pest. 

A  vast  amount  of  published  results  of 
research  is  available  covering  the  con- 
servation, propagation  and  hunting  of 
the  Wild  Turkey.  Included  are  indivi- 
dual research  papers  in  great  number. 
Undoubtedly,  the  student  of  the  Wild  Tur- 
key can  best  find  a  summary  of  former 
and  recent  work  in  the  admirable  volume, 
"The  Wild  Turkey  in  Virginia,  Its  Status, 
Life  History  and  Management,"  by  Henry 
S.  Mosby  and  Charles  0.  Handley,  published 
in  1943  as  a  Pittman-Robertson  project 
of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries.  The  bibliography  therein 
is  comprehensive  and  the  summary  of  in- 
formation   is    unmatched    elsewhere. 

The    recent     "Ten    Years     of    Pittman- 


Robertson  Wildlife  Restoration,"  1949,  in- 
dicates that  during  the  decade  the  Wild 
Turkey  which  formerly  seemed  destined 
for  exhibit  only  in  museums  and  zoos  has 
staged  under  turkey  management  programs 
"a  good  come-back  over  most  of  its  range." 
Nine  states  secured  twenty-two  areas  with 
a  total  of  172,392  acres  for  turkey  re- 
habilitation. Habitat  improvement  work 
was  carried  out  in  fifteen  states. 

The  turkey  restocking  program  in  Loui- 
siana was  well  described  by  Major  James 
Brown   in   the   October  issue   of  the   Loui- 
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siana  Conservationist,  emphasizing  therein 
the  essential  need  of  wise  choice  of  areas 
to  be  restocked  so  that  restoration  will 
succeed. 

Major  Brown,  was  responsible  for  two 
Pittman-Robertson  studies  of  the  Wild 
Turkey  in  Louisiana,  the  first  ever  to  be 
conducted  in  this  state.  The  initial  half  of 
this  program  was  carried  out  by  Di-.  George 
Beck,  now  Associate  Professor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, whose  work  was  interrupted  by  his 
entrance  into  the  Navy.  This  study  re- 
vealed a  total  of  158  Louisiana  flocks  of 
Wild   Turkeys  with  an   approximate  popu- 


lation of  1738  birds  during  the  y(!ars  1941 
and  1942.  The  work  resumed,  1946-1947 
by  F.  D.  Hollis,  accounted  for  133  flocks 
with  approximately  1463  birds. 

The  studies  conducted  by  Hick  and  Hollis 
indicated  that  between  1941  and  1947 
turkeys  which  were  definitely  found  in 
twenty-one  Louisiana  parishes  had  declined 
an  estimated  fifteen  per  cent  in  total 
population.  They  concluded  that  only  three 
Louisiana  areas  had  a  proper  remaining 
breeding  potential,  i.e.,  Tensas  and  Madi- 
son in  the  Tensas  River  area,  St.  Helena, 
Livingston  and  St.  Tammany  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  northeast  Morehouse  along 
the  Ouachita.  Summarized  conclusion  was 
"that  a  significant  turkey  population  was 
associated  with  large  contiguous  blocks  of 
hardwood  forests,  low  human  population, 
protected  areas,  and  a  small  percentage  of 
cultivated  lands. 

"The  limiting  factors  as  determined  in 
the  State  were:  (1)  Settlement  and  agri- 
culture; (2)  Timber  operations;  (3)  Hunt- 
ing pressure;  (4)  Open  range  grazing;  (5) 
Uncontrolled  burning;  and    (6)   Floods." 

Turkey  predators  are  many,  some  of  them 
popularly  charged  are  on  evidence  relative- 
ly innocent,  others  not  accused,  on  research 
are  proven  redhandedly  guilty. 

Foxes  are  apparently  not  serious  preda- 
tors whatever.  Bobcats  assume  importance 
because  of  their  skill  in  stalking  the  turkey 
with  a  greater  skill  than  that  of  the  fox. 
The  opossum  has  been  found  to  eat  young 
poults.  The  Great  Horned  Owl  (this  is  our 
"outlaw"  owl  in  Louisiana)  is  fortunately 
a  relatively  rare  bird,  but  kills  turkeys, 
both  young  and  old.    Armadillos,  so  often 
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uocuseil  of  killing-  game  biiils,  uie  on  tlu- 
scientific  field  evidence  virtually  fully 
cleared  of  the  accusation  that  they  are 
enemies  of  quail,  of  turkeys  or  of  other 
Kanie  liirds.  Chifj^ers  ("red  hujis")  and 
licks  have  been  named  as  factors  in  limit- 
ing turkey  success. 

The  nocturnal  roostint;  of  turkeys  is 
familiar  to  all  students  of  this  bird  and 
their  preliminary  scouting  of  the  roostinj; 
place  and  skeptical  examination  of  tlu' 
world  around  them  is  often  no  less  than 
absurd. 

When  Wild  Turkeys  are  disturbed  in  the 
daytime,  their  first  choice  is  escape  by 
running,  but  when  flushed  they  fly  rapidly 
with  a  quick  take-oft"  and  traverse  distances 
from  a  quarter  to  a  full  mile.  However,  if 
followed  and  repeatedly  flushed,  the  mus- 
cular ert"ort  exerted  exhausts  them  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  can  actually  be  cap- 
tured by  running  them  down. 

The  poults  closely  remain  with  theii- 
mother  during  the  first  few  days  of  their 
life  and  for  some  time  thereafter  continue 
to  respond  obediently  to  her  control.  Noto- 
riously susceptible  to  adverse  weather,  the 
young  turkeys  are  assiduously  protected  by 
the  female  who  characteristically  broods 
them  late  into  the  morning  until  the  dew 
has  risen  from  the  grass.  At  fourteen 
weeks  of  age,  they  are  capable  of  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  foot  flights  and  begin  roosting 
in  low  hanging  vegetation  but  even  then 
seek  the  brooding  shelter  of  their  mother's 
wings.  The  breakup  of  the  family  occurs 
much  later  and  results  in  the  formation  of 
small  roving  flocks  whose  constitution  does 
not  alter  until  another  breeding  season 
begins. 

One  technique  that  has  been  of  interest 
is  the  confinement  of  female  Wild  Turkeys, 
rendered    incapable    of    flight,    is    in    pens 


FAMOUS   LAST   HUNTS 
By    Robert   K.    Hier 

A  so-cidled  hunter  named  Hill  Lent/., 
Diagged  his  shot-gun  thru  a  fence; 
The  trigger  caught  upon  a  stone — 
And  Hill's  got  wings  now,  all  his  Dwn  ! 

Then  one  day,  a  guy  named  Whipijlc, 
Hurried  out  to  get  a  cripple; 
He  grabbed  his  gun  to  get  a  shot- - 
He's  buried  in  the  Whipple  lot! 

Jack    Greer    chased    his    hound    with 

zest. 
Then,  leaned  upon  his  gun  to  rest; 
A  twig  got  caught — a  little  lurch — 
Services  Friday  at  the  M.  E.  Church ! 

Sam    stopped    at    noon    for   his   little 

feast. 
And    placed    his    shot-gun    north    by 

east; 
And  then   he  spoiled  his  whole  darn 

day, 
When   he   blew   the   top   of   his  head 

away! 

Scores     love     to     twang     on     golden 

strings, 
Or  flap  around  on  snowy  wings; 
But    for    me — on    earth    I'd    like    to 

stay — 
So  I'll  point  my  gun  the  other  way! 

— Reprinted    from    the 
Sportsman's  Year  Book 


A  bunch  of  rattles  taken  from  rattle- 
snakes that  have  been  killed  this  year  by 
Hosea  O.  Elliott,  one  of  the  predator  con- 
trol trappers  of  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and   Fisheries. 


placed  in  turkey  ranges  so  that  mating 
with  pure  wild  stock  gobblers  can  occur. 
This  has  proven  very  successful  in  the 
turkey  restoration  program  in  many  areas 
and  recalls  to  the  writer's  mind  his  ob- 
servation of  a  similar  technique  in  the 
North  involving  the  female  husky  dogs 
with  timber  wolves  to  insure  the  violent 
hardihood  of  the  stock  of  these  sleigh  dogs. 

The  Wild  Turkey,  for  a  bird  that  has  so 
obviously  unstreamlined  a  form,  about  as 
far  away  from  the  contours  of  a  jet  plane 
as  could  be  imagined,  does  possess  an  ex- 
traordinarily high  flight  speed.  When 
frightened,  it  has  been  clocked  by  auto- 
mobile speedometer  at  55  miles  an  hour. 
Compare  with  this  the  similarly  measured 
22  miles  of  a  Red-tailed  Hawk,  28  miles 
of  a  Red-Winged  Blackbird,  35  miles  of  a 
Cormorant  and  39  miles  of  a  Racing  Pigeon. 
Flying  equally  as  fast  as  the  Whistling 
Swan,  the  Wild  Turkey  has  few  game  birds 
that  excel  it,  such  as  the  58  miles  of  the 
Cackling  (Speckled  Belly)  Goose,  60  miles 
of  the  Mallard,  the  65  miles  of  a  Pintail 
and  the  72  miles  of  a  Canvasback.  Com- 
pare with  these  Charlie  Gorman  skating 
25  13  miles  and  the  Mongolian  Wild 
.\ss  going  40  miles. 

One  investigator,  Kanoy,  clocked  a  fly- 
ing Wild  Turkey  that  he  spurred  into  speed 
by  blowing  his  automobile  horn  over  a 
distance  of  one  mile  straight  highway  and 
found  that  the  alarmed  gobbler  maintained 
a  uniform   55   miles  an   hour. 


The  long  legs  of  the  turkey  make  it  a 
speedy  runner,  capable  of  out-distancing 
a  galloping  horse  for  at  lea.st  a  short  dis- 
tance. A  hen  was  clocked  at  12  miles  per 
hour,  while  the  estimated  speed  of  an 
alarmed  running  bird  is  15  to  18  miles 
|iii'  hour.  An  adult  gobbler  chased  by  a 
dog  had  the  remarkable  stride  of  43  to 
17    inches. 

The  technique  of  thi;  hunting  of  the  tur- 
key depends  upon  the  use  of  various  de- 
vices to  imitate  the  "yelping",  the  call  that 
a  scattered  flock  uses  in  reassembling.  A 
wide  variety  of  turkey  calls  ranging  from 
a  hollowed  corncob,  or  a  turkey  wing  bone, 
to  the  highly  favored  cedar  box  call,  a 
topless  box  carved  out  of  a  solid  piece  of 
cedar,  the  walls  of  which  are  stroked  by  a 
pivoted  convex  cedar  handle;  all  naturally 
depend  for  effectiveness  upon  the  skill  of 
the  hunter  who  uses  them. 

It  is  always  diff'icult  to  determine  the  life 
span  of  wild  individuals.  One  captive  VVdd 
Turkey  in  the  Philadelphia  Zoo  lived  five 
years  and  seven  months,  while  another,  an 
old  gobbler,  kept  under  observation  by 
hunters,  was,  when  he  first  attracted  at- 
tention, already  the  "big  turkey"  and  was 
nine  years  later  killed,  indicating  a  prob- 
able age  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  Othei 
observations  indicate  that  lucky  wild  in- 
dividuals may  live  to  attain  an  age  of  ten 
to  twelve  years. 

Wild  Turkey  conservation,  proper  man- 
agement of  Wild  Turkey  habitat  where 
turkeys  are  present,  and  planting  of  tur- 
keys and  terrain  management  where  tur- 
keys have  been  wiped  out,  afford  a  bright 
spot  in  conservation  activities,  best  com- 
parable perhaps  with  the  parallel  success 
secured  in  the  program  of  White-Tailed 
Deer  management  and  White-Tailed  Deer 
introductions. 

The  turkey,  which  never  was  from  Tur- 
key at  all  but  actually  came  as  a  gift  to 
the  world  from  the  highly  intelligent 
Aztecs  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  glori- 
ous birds  on  earth.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
apparently  it  will  survive  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  civilization  if  it  is  given  at 
least  half  a    chance. 

The  only  criticism  the  writei  has  evei 
heard  of  this  magnificent  fowl  is  the  bittei 
remark  of  a  late  much  lamented  New 
Orleans  gourmet  who  used  luridly  to  say 
that  it  came  in  quite  the  wrong  size  be- 
cause it  was  slightly  too  big  for  one  per- 
son and  much  too  small  for  two. 
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RECORD  YOUR  HUNT! 

In  an  effort  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  ducks  and  geese  killed  during 
the  hunting  season  in  Louisiana,  the  Fish  and  Game  division  of  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Aid  project  No.  17-R,  has  issued 
the  following  questionnaire,  which  they  ask  hunters  to  fill  out  after  the  completion 
of  each  hunt. 

The  following-  rules  are  to  be  followed : 

A.  The  questionnaire  should  be  filled  out  after  each  hunt  or  for  any  number 
of   parties  on   a   given   day   provided  that  the  answers  be  accurate. 

B.  After    hunting   season   mail   all   complete    or    partly    completed    question- 
naires to  Box  9055  L.  S.  U.  La.  Dept.    Wild    Life    and    Fisheries. 

HUNTER  BAG  CHECKS 

(Data  to   be  obtained   only  from   hunters   who   have   completed   a   day's   hunt) 

State Date 

County  and  Area _^_ 

Checked   by 


(Use  one  column  for  each  Hunting  Party) 

No.  of  Hunters 
in  Party 

Total 

Man  Hours* 
Hunted 

No.  Birds  Taken 
Mallard 

Pintail 

Shoveller 

1 

Baldpate 

1 

Gadwall 

1 

Black  Duck 

B.  W.  Teal 

Cinn.  Teal 

G.  W.  Teal 

Woodduck 

Redhead 

Canvasback 

1 

Scaup 

Ringneck 

Goldeneye 

Bufflehead 

Ruddy 

Mergansers 

Scoter 

Eider 

Total  Ducks 

Canada  Goose 

Blue  Goose 

Snow  Goose 

W.  F.  Goose 

Other 

Total  Geese 

Coots                      1 

1 

1 

Other  Birds            | 

1 

Unretrieved  Ducks 

1           1 

Unretrieved  Geese    j 

1           i 

Banded  Ducks  Shot 
Previous  Year 

No.  of  These 
Not  Reported 

DON'T  WASTE 
THAT  MEAT! 


By   Henry  P.   Davis 

(Public  Relations  Uiiectur  of  Reviington 
Arms  Co.) 


'  The  figures  used  should  be  the  total 


hunted   for  all   hunter 


IT'S  ONE  thing  to  bring  that  big  buck 
down,  but  to  get  that  meat  out  of  the  woods 
and  safely  home  without  wasting  a  good 
portion  of  it  is  quite  another  problem. 

The  hunt  never  comes  to  a  successful 
conclusion  until  the  fruits  of  the  hunter's 
labors  reach  destination  without  spoilage 
and  the  trophy  is  properly  cared  for.  Much 
excellent  venison  goes  to  waste  each  season 
because  the  hunter  does  not  exercise  proper 
caution  in  dressing  the  animal  out  and  see- 
ing that  the  meat  is  completely  cooled  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  experienced  big  game  hunter  goes 
equipped  to  take  care  of  his  meat.  Such 
equipment  should  include  at  least  a  hunting 
knife,  some  20  or  30  feet  of  light  but 
strong  rope,  some  red  cloths  or  flagging,  a 
small  belt  axe  and,  if  you  are  in  warm 
weather  country,  four  light  muslin  sacks, 
each  large  enough  to  hold  a  quarter  of  the 
animal.  A  sprinkler  box  of  black  pepper 
might  prove  quite  valuable.  And  don't  for- 
get a  few  pieces  of  clean  wiping  cloth.  This 
may  sound  like  a  considerable  amount  of 
truck  to  lug  around,  but  you  may  find  that 
each  piece  is  worth  more  than  a  British 
pound. 

As  soon  as  the  animal  is  killed,  the 
hunter  should  tag  it.  Do  not  destroy  evi- 
dence of  sex.  Turn  the  animal's  head 
downhill  so  that  it  will  bleed  freely,  insert 
your  knife  at  the  point  of  the  brisket  and 
cut  forward  towards  the  head  (unless,  of 
course,  you  want  to  save  the  head  for 
mounting). 

Cut  the  carcass  open  from  crotch  to 
throat.  Be  careful  not  to  puncture  the  in- 
testines. Cut  around  the  vent  and  loosen 
the  organs  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  taking  care 
to  keep  hair  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  meat.  Now  turn  the  carcass  so  that 
the  head  is  uphill.  Cut  windpipe  and  gullet 
free  at  the  throat.  Pull  backwards  on 
these,  cutting  free  from  the  carcass  any 
part  that  sticks.  Now  remove  all  internal 
organs.  Open  the  cavity  and  spread  it 
apart  with  a  stick.  Wipe  it  dry  with  a  clean 
cloth.  DO  NOT  WASH  IT  OUT  WITH 
WATER. 

If  you  are  taking  the  carcass  out  of  the 
woods  before  cooling  and  quartering,  leave 
the  heart  and  liver  in  the  body  cavity.  The 
easiest  way  to  cool  the  carcass  out  is  to 
hang  it  in  a  shady  spot.  This  should  be 
done    as    soon    as    possible,    as    body    heat 
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causes  the  meat  to  spoil  quickly.  Spread 
it  so  that  air  can  circulate  freely.  The 
black  pepper  will  aid  in  keeping  flies  away. 

In  handling  the  meat,  cut  the  carcass  in 
half  down  the  center  of  the  backbone 
lengthwise.  This  can  bo  done  with  a  belt 
axe,  but  a  small  meat  saw  will  do  a  neater 
job  and  is  certainly  easier  to  use.  Cut  the 
sides  in  two  pieces,  with  the  floating  ribs 
remaining  on  the  hind  quarters.  Place  each 
quarter  in  a  clean  muslin  sack  and  hang  in 
a  cool  place.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  hang 
the  meat  out  only  at  night.  Keep  it 
wrapped  in  the  daytime.  Remember,  al- 
ways keep  that  meat  cool! 

If  you  are  bringing  the  whole  deer  out 
of  the  woods,  be  sure  to  flag  it  with  plenty 
of  pieces  of  red  cloth.  Never  transport  the 
animal  on  an  automobile  fender  next  to  a 
heated  motor. 

After  you  get  your  meat  home,  unpack 
it  as  soon  as  possible  and  cool  in  a  dry 
place.  Weather  permitting,  it  would  be 
well  to  allow  it  to  cure  for  a  week  or  so 
before  storing.  If  you  plan  to  put  it  in  cold 
storage,  it  will  be  best  to  give  it  a  quick 
freeze  first.  Don't  take  chances.  A  little 
extra  care  will  pay  big  dividends  in  de- 
licious meals  that  will  bring  back  to  you 
all  the  joys  of  the  hunt. 


COONSKINS  DE  RIGEUR 
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try  would  be  no  better  off  than  it  now  is. 
Dr.  Ashbrook  is  holding  out  for  at  least  a 
dollar  a  skin.  "When  we  get  the  price  up 
to  that  level  we  will  have  accomplished  sev- 
eral things  for  the  fur  industry,  and  for 
the  fur  wealth  of  Louisiana,"  he  said.  "The 
trappers  will  at  once  begin  making  inroads 
in  the  multitude  of  'coons  that  now 
scamper,  unmolested  and  uninhibited, 
throughout  the  state.  As  the  raccoon'^ 
ravages  diminish,  because  of  his  own  di- 
minishing numbers,  the  other  valuable  fur 
bearers  will  begin  their  customary  increase. 
The  trapper  and  the  state  will  profit  by 
the  restored  value  of  the  raccoon  pelt,  and 
the  trapper  and  the  state  will  also  profit 
by  the  added  protection  given  the  muskrat. 
the  young  nutria,  the  rabbit,  squirrel,  game 
birds  and  other  wildlife  that  have  been 
falling  prey,  in  alarmingly  increasing  num- 
bers, to  the  rampaging  raccoons." 

But  what  about  the  'coon  meat?  Di. 
Ashbrook  was  asked. 

"When  trappers  really  go  after  'cooii.'^ 
once  more,"  Dr.  Ashbrook  replied,  "you 
can  rest  assured  a  way  will  be  found  to 
salvage  the  meat,  too.  Perhaps  there  will 
be  installed  'pick-up  services'  to  gather  the 
meat  as  the  trappers  make  their  daily 
rounds,  much  in  the  same  manner  the 
muskrat  pelts  are  picked  up  today.  It  is 
enough  now  to  find  a  new  use  of  the 
'coonskin,  we'll  let  the  'coon  meat  problem 
solve  itself,  and  I've  no  doubt  in  the  world 
it  will,  just  as  we  find  the  nutria  meat 
problem  working  out." 


A    young    raccoon,    one    of    the 


Louisiana    trappers. 


Do  you  mean  people  are  eating  nutria 
now? 

"You  bet  they're  eating  it,"  spoke  up 
Dr.  Dosier,  "and  in  every  instance  they 
say  it  is  delicious." 

Dr.  Dosier  then  explained  how  an  ex- 
periment had  been  conducted  recently  at 
Southwestern  University  as  to  the  accept- 
ance of  nutria  meat  as  an  addition  to 
America's  meat  diet. 

"We  invited  25  persons  to  a  nutria  ban- 
quet. Of  the  25  invited,  three  were  too 
squeamish  to  even  taste  the  meat.  The 
others  ate  it,  and  raved  about  its  delicious 
flavor.  When  you  think  of  the  great  many 
people  in  this  country  who  have  eaten 
beaver,  it  is  not  so  strange  that  nutria 
should  become  a  table  delicacy,  too,  foi- 
the  nutria  is  known  as  the  South  American 
beaver." 

So,  with  present  indications  for  another 
below  average  fur  harvest  by  the  muskrat 
trappers,  there  are  brighter  things  in  pros- 
pect for  Louisiana's  fur  industi-y  as  a 
whole.  To  be  perfectly  honest  about  it, 
nature  hasn't  done  right  by  the  busy  littk- 
muskrats  during  the  past  12  months. 

Last  season  Mother  Nature  was  especial- 
ly kind  to  the  fur  bearers.  She  sent  bright, 
warm  weather  during  most  of  the  trappins: 
season,  and  as  fur  animals  stay  "lazy"  and 
don't  move  around  much  in  such  weather. 
just  about  half  as  many  muskrats  were 
caught  during  the  1948-49  season  as  had 
been   caught  the  previous  year. 

Of  course,  this  was  fine — for  the  musk- 
rats.  Incidentally,  it  left  a  tremendous 
number  of  mature  animals  in  the  marshes 
as  breeding  stock  for  the  future.  A  record 
catch  was  in  prospect  for  the  next  season. 


Then  things  began  to  happen.  Storms 
swept  the  marshlands.  High  tides  rolled  in 
and  stayed  high  for  days,  inundating  the 
trapping  grounds  and  drowning  thousands 
of  muskrats,  young  and  old.  The  standing 
water  rotted  the  marsh  vegetation  and  in 
the  process  of  natural  fermentation  it 
poisoned  the  water,  causing  sickness  and 
weakening  the  animals  to  the  point  that 
they  fell  victims  to  skin  parasites. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  market,  al- 
ready holding  tremendous  quantities  of  raw 
fur  in  storage,  was  further  glutted  by  im- 
portations of  fur  from  Europe.  Prices 
dropped  on  some  types  of  fur.  Others 
maintained  their  strength  and  on  these  rest 
the  hopes  of  Louisiana  trappers  for  a 
profitable  season.  "Muskrat  prices  too 
low,"  they  say,  "then  we  trap  hard  foi- 
minks  and  otter,  and  dem  big  nutrias. 

"Stay  home?  Stay  out  of  the  marshes 
and  not  trap  this  season?  Oh  no,  we  make 
trapping,  of  co'se.  We  always  trap." 

And  that's  the  answer  of  some  12,000 
Louisiana  fur  producers,  even  when  con- 
fronted with  handicaps  and  difficulties, 
hardships  and  low  prices,  for  merchan- 
dise that  has  been  an  American  staple 
ever  since  the  country  was  discovered. 

Just  try  to  keep  those  trappers  and  their 
families — out  of  the  marshes,  come  trap- 
ping time.  It's  almost  an  impossibility, 
once  a  trapper,  always  one.  There  seems 
to  be  an  attraction  as  strong  as  that  of  » 
magnet  to  iron,  about  fur  and  its  taking. 

For  many  years  the  muskrat  has  been 
king  of  Louisiana's  great  fur  industry.  His 
take  has  varied  from  some  4,000,000  to 
more  than  8,000,000  pelts  a  season,  each 
with  a  value  to  the  trapper  that  started  at 
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eight  cents  in  1915  and  rose  to  a  top  of 
some  $2.50  during  the  lush  days  of  the 
middle  '20s.  The  rich  rewards,  much  as 
.sporadic  discoveries  of  gold  or  strikes  of 
oil,  have  ofttimes  taken  clerks  from  the 
stores  and  farmers  from  their  fields.  Bad 
years  have  sent  them  back  to  their  original 
vocations. 

But  the  real  trappers — those  who  have 
followed  the  profession  throughout  their 
lives  and  learned  the  business  from  genera- 
tions gone  before — are  the  mainstay  of  the 
industry,  now  as  ever.  They  have  seen  the 
fur  animals  come  and  go  as  nature's  cycles 
and  vagaries  brought  abundance  or  scar- 
city. An  "off  year"  calls  for  the  use  of 
added  ingenuity,  possibly  harder  work  for 
every  member  of  the  family. 

They're  prepared  for  that,  too,  for 
though  muskrats  may  be  low  in  price  and 
scarce,  the  lowlands  produce  mink  and 
otters  and,  of  late  years,  new  animal 
wealth,  since  the  fabulous  Coypu,  com- 
monly known  by  its  trade  name,  the  nutria, 
has  taken  a  commanding  place  among  the 
marsh  dwelling  fur  animals  of  the  state. 

But  mink  are  different.  Their  fur  is 
always  in  demand  and  brings  good  prices. 
Not  up  to  the  "tops"  of  15  or  more  dollars, 


of  course,  as  in  1945  and  1948,  but  still 
high  enough  to  be  mighty  profitable.  The 
lordly  otter,  too,  rates  high  in  the  trapper's 
market.  He's  not  easy  to  catch;  one  must 
know  how  if  he's  to  trap  otters,  but  he's 
good  property,  once  caught.  And  best  of 
all,  he  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  in 
population. 

And  so,  this  year,  while  the  muskrat 
may  be  "down"  a  little,  from  his  high  place 
in  the  state's  fur  industry,  it  doesn't  mean 
that  the  industry  and  the  hardy  men  and 
women  who  make  the  annual  harvest  of 
the  furs  are  "down"  in  spirit  or  in  pros- 
pects for  profit  to  any  notable  extent. 

Surely,  the  picture  has  changed,  in  some 
respects.  Trapping  methods  may  have  to 
be  altered  to  meet  new  conditions.  Pos- 
sibly it's  a  good  thing  for  the  market  to 
have  to  ease  up  for  a  season  in  the  face 
of  an  overcrowded  and  "finicky"  position — 
who  knows? 

Come  what  may,  though,  some  15,000 
trappers  again  were  in  the  field  by  Dec.  1, 
ready  to  make  the  best  showing  possible 
in  taking  the  1949-50  fur  crop.  They're 
not  going  to  worry  too  much  over  heavy 
hold-overs  of  fur;  of  cold  storage  and  in- 
surance costs  and  interest  on  investments. 
They've  other  things  to  think  about. 

"We  know  it  doesn't  look  too  good  right 
now,"  they'll  tell  you,  "but  mebbe  it  get 
better  before  long.  Anyway  we're  goin'  on 
our  Ian'  an'  make  dat  trappin'  season,  jus' 
de  same.  All  de  family's  goin'  along,  too. 
They  wouldn't  stay  home.  I  guess  we  make 
out,   some  way." 


Roy  Lauzervich  fleft)  and  Buddy  Hyde, 
two  trappers  in  the  predator  control  unit 
of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries, with  two  huge  beaver  they  have 
trapped  for  transplanting  to  other  parts 
of  the  state. 


GULF  WEALTH  TO  BE  PROBED 
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of  over  one  billion  dollars,  the  Menhaden 
fishery  has  become  the  largest  fishery  in 
the  entire  western  hemisphere.  Menhaden 
are  strange  machines  in  the  ocean,  con- 
verting microscopic  and  otherwise  useless 
"grass  of  the  sea"  (the  minute  plants  and 
animals  of  the  ocean)  into  proteins  and 
oils  invaluable  in  human  economy.  Rich  in 
vitamins,  rich  in  the  amino  acids  (build- 
ing stones  of  our  body's  structure)  needed 
in  human  nutrition,  and  rich  in  oils  that 
the  world  now  needs  so  badly,  the  Men- 
haden fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  still 
in  a  virtually  exploratory  phase.  The 
proper  conduct  of  the  Menhaden  industry 
need  alarm  no  other  fisheries  activities, 
including  game  fish.  Its  proper  conduct 
means  vast  wealth  otherwise  lost. 

Second,  for  the  first  tinje,  the  Tuna 
fishery  of  the  United  States  has  excelled 
all  other  American  fisheries  in  value,  out- 
stripping the  Salmon  which,  until  now, 
headed  that  list.  Simultaneously,  through 
a  complex  of  various  causes,  there  has 
arisen  the  probability  of  the  transfer  of 
the  entire  Tuna  fishery,  now  located  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  to  canning  plants  and  other 
processing  operations  located  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that 
although  these  operations  are  carried  out 


Tony  Roberts,  eight-year-old  son  of  H.  T. 
Roberts,  of  Alexandria,  La.,  with  the  first 
duck  killed  on  his  first  duck  hunt  at  the 
start  of  the  current  season.  The  picture 
was  taken  on  Catahoula   Lake. 


in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  points  beyond  the 
equator,  it  is  actually  over  seventeen  hun- 
dred miles  shorter  to  make  these  Pacific 
south  of  the  equator  landings  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  rather  than  at 
the  present  California,  Washington  and 
Oregon  locations.  Sealing  such  a  decision 
would  naturally  be  the  development  of 
Tuna  fishery  resources  in  the  Gulf  itself 
since  that  would  supplement  such  activi- 
ties. The  Tuna  resources  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  remain  unkown.  Their  potentiali- 
ties are  unpredictable  but  the  possibilities 
are  extremely  provocative.  Beyond  these 
lie  other  unexplored  fisheries  such  as 
Mackerel,  Kingfish,  Snapper  and  Shark, 
unknown,  unutilized. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
recently  authorized  a  program  of  research 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  which  purpose 
two  boats,  with  a  value  of  some  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  will  be  de- 
tailed on  a  long  range  program.  One  boat 
will  carry  out  fisheries  exploratory  work, 
the  other  the  correlated  and  equally  im- 
portant hydrographic  investigations. 

The  direction  of  this  program  must  be 
a  matter  of  most  considered  and  wise 
decision. 

It  is  indeed   fortunate  that  at  this  time 
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there  has  been  created  the  Gulf  States 
Marine  Fisheries  compact  which,  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  anil  by  President  of 
the  United  States,  came  into  existence 
only  a  matter  of  several  months  ago. 
Providing  a  liaison  of  the  most  intimate 
and  effective  nature  between  the  five  (lulf 
states,  the  official  members  of  this  Com- 
pact (three  from  each  state)  can,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  biological  advisors, 
make  use  of  the  mechanism  that  will  best 
serve  all  concerned  interests. 

The  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Fisheries  Insti- 
tute, which  recently  held  its  second  annual 
meeting  on  November  15-18th,  participated 
in  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries,  at  Miami  Beach,  pro- 
vides additional  invaluable  sources  of  in- 
formation and  advice  and  access  to  highly 
trained  personnel  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  researches.  It  is  a  highly 
important  substantial  and  continuing 
agency,  establishing  the  most  practical  and 
most  productive  direction  of  biological  re- 
searches in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

A  third,  and  powerful  agency,  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Science  and  Industry, 
with  a  membership  of  over  one  thousand 
and  covering,  as  its  does,  all  the  Southern 
States,  has  likewise  deep  interest  and  effec- 
tive machinery  to  bring  together  the  tech- 
nical scientists  and  members  of  the  indus- 
tries concerned  with  fisheries  resources. 

The  South  has  been  dreadfully  delayed 
in  its  proper  development  of  its  fisheries 
resources  because  until  now  so  many 
efforts  have  lacked  correlation  with  other 
efforts  and  the  available  instruments  in 
manpower,  equipment  and  already  ascer- 
tained knowledge  have  lacked  unity  and 
focus. 

The  importance  in  terms  of  a  better  and 
more  prosperous  South  of  these  forthcom- 
ing wide  range,  long  period,  fisheries  in- 
vestigations of  our  "unknown  sea",  cannot 
be  over  estimated.  They  deserve  the  con- 
sidered and  intelligent  aid  of  all  scientists, 
concerned  industrialists  and  concerned 
educators  in  these  five  states. 


WE'RE  PLANTING  SQUIRRELS  .... 
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have  been  seen  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
The  vast  majority,  however,  are  born  in 
late  winter  or  spring  from  late  February 
through  April  in  the  North,  or  about  a 
month  earlier  in  the  South.  A  number  of 
litters  arrive  in  late  August.  These  may 
be  the  belated  efforts  of  females  that  failed 
to  mate  in  the  usual  mid-winter  season, 
beginning  in  the  South  during  December. 
The  gestation  period  is  about  forty-four 
days. 

Almost  all  gray  squirrel  mothers  use  a 
tree  den  for  their  nursery.  Only  the  "un- 
der-privileged few"  must  resort  to  a  leaf 
nest  at  this  time.  They  have  the  entire 
responsibility  of  providing  food  and  de- 
fense.   The  father  has  several  mates  and  is 


Food    Is   where    he    finds    it   for    a    squirrel. 

This     one      has     been      transplanted     from 

Berra,     Ohio,     to     Baldwin,     La.,     by     Mrs. 

Margaretta    Knowlton. 


interested  in  no  one  but  himself  after 
mating  season. 

A  brood  may  number  from  two  to  six 
young,  although  four  or  five  is  average. 
They  develop  slowly,  and  their  eyes  are 
closed  for  fully  five  weeks  after  birth.  The 
devoted  mother  is  affectionate  and  often 
strokes  them  fondly.  Sometimes  if  the 
home  is  disturbed,  she  carries  them  for 
quite  a  distance.  Like  other  little  squirrels, 
they  wrap  their  tails  and  legs  around  her 
neck  on  such  trips.  It  takes  two  months 
for  them  to  develop  enough  strength  and 
confidence  to  climb  about  their  home  tree 
and  perhaps  try  to  taste  of  the  flowers. 
They  often  stay  with  the  mother  through 
the  first  winter. 

In  addition  to  man,  the  gray  squirrel 
has  numerous  enemies.  From  the  frantic 
shrieks  that  are  heard  when  a  Cooper 
hawk  swoops  down  on  a  gray  squirrel  you 
may  infer  that  these  birds,  as  well  as 
barred  and  horned  owls,  are  greatly  feared. 
Both  eastern  and  western  grays  (particu- 
larly the  latter)  do  a  great  deal  of  foraging 
on  the  ground  where  they  are  vulnerable 
to  attack  by  coyotes,  bobcats  and 
other  carnivores.  In  the  trees,  the  gray 
squirrel  may  be  followed  through  the 
branches  by  a  hungry  marten. 

Three-climbing  snakes  often  cause 
trouble,  for  they  persistently  poke  into 
holes  looking  for  young  squirrels.  Some- 
time the  tables  are  turned.  A  hunter  near 
.Auburn,  Alabama,  once  saw  a  five-foot 
spotted  chicken  snake  sliding  along  the 
ground,  doing  its  best  to  escape  from  a 
quarter-gi-own  gray  squirrel.  The  young- 
ster was  bravely  dashing  in  and  out. 
nipping  at  the  snake's  middle.  But  it  fi- 
nally gave  up  and  took  to  a  tree  when  the 
reptile  came  to  bay. 

Gray  squirrels  do  not  reach  full  size  and 
weight  until  they  are  two  years  old,  al- 
though many  mate  when  only  a  year  old. 


An  occasional  veteran  may  live  ten  ycani 
or  even  longer  in  the  wild,  and  several 
pets  have  been  known  to  attain  an  extreme 
age  of  fifteen  years. 

In  the  East,  the  gray  squirrel  prefers 
oaks,  beeches  and  hickories.  A  pure  stand 
is  not  necessary,  of  course,  and  these 
species  are  often  mixed  with  other  hard- 
woods and  occasionally  conifers.  In  the 
Gulf  States,  the  gray  squirrel  is  most  often 
found  on  sandy  ridges  and  in  damp  locali- 
ties   along    rivers. 

Nuts  and  large  seeds  supply  most  of  the 
food.  Acorns,  hickory  nuts,  walnuts  and 
butternuts  begin  to  mature  about  the  first 
"f  August,  and  they  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  animal's  diet  until  the  following  April, 
or  even  May.  The  eating  habits  of  the  gray 
squirrel  and  method  of  storage  of  surplus 
food  are  similar  to  those  of  the  fox  squirrel. 
However,  the  gray  is  more  apt  to  keep 
supplies  in  its  den. 

During  spring  and  summer  the  gray 
squirrel  lives  on  a  mixed  diet:  fruits  and 
berries,  such  as  dog\vood  and  viburnum; 
mushrooms;  tree  seeds,  particularly  those 
of  the  elms  and  maples;  the  larvae  and 
cocoons  of  insects,  and  occasionally  a 
fledgling  bird.  Like  its  ancestors,  it  will 
raid  corn  and  other  grain  fields  if  it  gets 
the  chance,  or  growing  vegetables  such  as 
peas  and  beans.  When  the  buds  of  elm, 
oak,  and  white  and  sugar  maples  are 
swelling,  the  squirrel  may  be  seen  perched 
precariously  far  in  the  treetops  feeding 
on  them  and  the  flowers  or  catkins.  Grasp- 
ing a  stem  in  its  hands,  the  gray  squirrel 
clips  it  with  sharp  teeth,  then,  revolving 
the  cluster,  eats  the  buds  one  by  one. 
For  three  or  four  weeks  each  year  i' 
lives  largely  on  this  delicate  fare. 

The  gray  squirrel  is  most  active  during 
the  first  and  last  three  or  four  hours  of 
full  daylight.  It  is  not  as  nosy  as  the 
smaller  red  squirrel,  and  is  usually  content 
to  let  the  world  work  out  its  problems 
without  constant  surveillance.  It  is  quite 
friendly  with  others  of  its  own  race. 
especially  in  the  winter.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  several  gray  squirrels  using  the 
same  den  or  nest  during  cold  weather. 
These  partner.ships  generally  break  up  in 
the  spring. 

When  annoyed,  the  big  squirrel  doesn't 
often  become  as  excited  as  the  red  squirrel. 
but  it  doesn't  hesitate  to  express  itself. 
First  it  barks,  a  quacking  "Yak,  yak, 
yak,"  repeated  many  times.  Then,  as  its 
anger  increases,  the  voice  becomes  more 
querulous  and  higher  pitched.  The  com- 
plaint    chaiiLTos     til     a     iiroloiiged.     harsh 
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to    where    and    when 

the    bird    wa.    killed, 

to    the   Fish    and    Ga 

me   division.    Depart- 

ment    of    Wild    Life 

and    Fisheries.     126 

Civil   Court.    Buildir 

g.    New   Orleans    16, 

Louitiana. 
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"Kuaa-a-a!"  The  bark  is  not  always  an 
impatient  one.  Many  times  it  is  soft 
and  has  an  inquiring  or  even  contented 
sound.  The  animal  also  has  quite  a  rep- 
ertoire of  little  chuckles  when  it  is  con- 
versing with  other  squirrels  or  even  itself. 

For  a  home,  the  gray  squirrel  much 
prefers  a  den  high  up  in  a  big  tree.  As  a 
substitute,  it  will  accept  an  empty  bird 
house.  Occasionally  a  leaf  nest  will  do, 
but  this  is  generally  used  for  warm-weather 
camping,  in  emergencies,  or  to  starve  out 
fleas  and  mites  when  they  become  too 
annoying  in  the  den.  Also,  it  is  often 
convenient  to  have  a  camp  near  a  partic- 
ularly fruitful  nut  tree  when  a  den  is  nol 
available. 

The  leaf  nest  of  the  gray  squirrel  i.'; 
built  close  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  a  fork 
or  on  a  large  limb.  First,  twigs  with  their 
fresh  leaves  are  packed  together  to  make 
a  platform.  The  surface  is  leveled  up  with 
odds  and  ends  of  fine  stuff,  grass,  moss, 
fresh  and  dead  leaves,  and  bark.  Then 
fresh  leaves,  or  leaves  and  twigs,  are 
woven  together  and  braced  or  interlaced 
with  dead  twigs  to  form  a  little  house  about 
sixteen  inches  across  inside,  and  twelve 
inches  from  the  floor  to  ceiling. 

Sometimes  the  nest  is  made  by  heaping 
up  dry  grass,  shredded  bark  and  moss  on 
the  platform,  then  hollowing  out  a  room 
inside.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  construc- 
tion, it  is  usually  thirty  to  fifty  feet  above 
ground. 

Our  native  gray  squirrels  were  intro- 
duced years  ago  into  England,  France,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Most  of  the  animals 
thrived  and  their  descendants  are  now 
completely  naturalized. 

Why  has  it  been  necessary  to  buy 
squirrels  for  "planting"  in  Louisiana? 
There's  only  one  answer.  Game  hogsl 
Shooting  squirrels  out  of  season  often- 
times destroys  not  only  the  victim  of  the 
transgressor's  gun,  but  the  baby  squirrels 
that  are  certain  to  starve  to  death  when  the 
mother  is  slain.  By  strict  observance  of  the 
state's  hunting  laws,  much  of  this  sense- 
less and  heartless  slaughter  is  prevented, 
because  the  open  season  dates  are  set  so 
as  to  work  the  least  hardship  on  the  new- 
generation  each  year. 

Louisiana's  squirrels  have  been  steadily 
<lecreasing  in  population  for  the  last  two 
decades,  but  not  until  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  was  a  comprehensive  survey  made  to 
determine  the  exact  status  of  the  squirrel 
census.  The  figures  revealed  were  alarm- 
ing, so  alarming  in  fact,  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  any  state  in  the  South,  Louisiana 
has  begun  the  importation  of  squirrels,  one 
of  our  most  popular  and  exciting  game 
animals. 

If  the  1,000  grays,  now  being  brought 
in  as  "seed"  for  a  new  start  in  the  squirrel 
phase  of  our  game  resources,  are  permitted 
to  propagate  undisturbed  for  at  least  five 
years,  they  should  add  at  least  a  half- 
million  more  gray  squirrels  to  Louisiana's 
bushy-tail  population. 


TO  MAKE  FRIENDS   WITH  THE  FARMER 


1  HE  key  to  good  hunting  can  be  found 
in  the  pocket  of  the  farmer. 

"The  sooner  the  individual  sportsman 
realizes  that  fact  and  starts  doing  some- 
thing about  it,  the  sooner  he'll  enjoy  bet- 
ter hunting,"  says  Henry  P.  Davis,  man- 
ager, public  relations.  Remington  Arms 
Company,  Inc.  "The  farmer  is  the  keeper 
of  the  key  to  good  hunting.  In  fact  he 
holds  the  key  to  any  hunting  at  all.  True, 
all  wild  game  belongs  to  the  state  but  the 
control  of  most  of  its  habitat  is  vested 
in  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  land.  The 
farmer  can  lock  the  door  to  all  hunting 
on  his  land,  or  he  can,  as  he  usually  does, 
be  exceedingly  generous  with  his  hospi- 
tality. 

"There  is  an  easy  approach  to  the  free 
use  of  the  farmer's  magic  key.  This  is 
simply  through  the  use  of  common 
courtesy.  The  farmer  is  a  busy  and  peace- 


Jimmy    Langlois,   of    Baker,    La.,   with   the 

first    bass    he    ever    caught    on    a    fly    rod. 

This    one,    taken    in    False    river,    weighed 

four    pounds    and    six    ounces. 


loving  man.  It  is  no  pleasure  for  him  to 
stop  in  the  midst  of  his  work  and  force 
a  trespassing  hunting  party  to  retire  from 
his  land.  More  often  than  not  he  suffers 
the  insult — for  that  it  what  trespass  really 
is — in  silence  rather  than  have  any  un- 
pleasantness. But  he  doesn't  forget.  He 
knows  his  rights  and  'No  Hunting'  signs 
soon  appear  on  the  boundaries  of  his  lands. 

"The  Farmer  is  generally  a  sociable  fel- 
low, who  likes  courteous  and  friendly  com- 
pany. He  resents  being  'talked-down-to'  by 
self-styled  'big  shots'  from  the  city  who 
have  very  little  knowledge  of  his  problems 
and  care  nothing  about  them.  He'll  gen- 
erally meet  friendly  overtures  more  than 
half-way.  But  he'll  stand  just  so  much 
high-hatting  and  then  .  .  .  'Click',  the  key 
is  turned  in  the  lock  to  hunting  privileges 
and  Mr.  Discourteous  Sportsman  finds  him- 
self looking  for  other  hunting  grounds. 

"There  are  some  easy  ways  to  make 
friends  with  the  farmer,"  continues  Davis. 
"I  call  them  the  Ten  Commandments  of 
Country  Courtesy.  Practice  them  and  you'll 
seldom  have  trouble  in  securing  permis- 
sion to  hunt  on  suitable  grounds.  Here 
they  are : 

1.  Always  drive  in  to  the  farmer's 
yard  and  ask  permission  to  hunt. 

2.  Hunt  only  in  the  areas  he  desig- 
nates. Never  go  on  ground  he 
wishes  to  keep  inviolate. 

3.  Respect   his   fences.    If   necessary 

to  climb  them,  climb  over  by  a 
post.  Use  gates  if  possible,  clos- 
ing them  behind  you.  Always 
replace  lowered  bars. 

4.  Never  shoot  near  houses,  barns 
or  livestock. 

5.  Leave  his  fruit  and  other  crops 
alone.  If  you  want  some,  buj'  it 
from  him. 

6.  Go  around  fields  where  people 
are  working.  Do  not  walk  on 
seeded  ground.  Don't  walk 
through  standing  grain. 

7.  Shoot  crows  and  predators  that 
do  damage  to  his  crops  and  live- 
stock. 

8.  SHARE  YOUR  GAME  WITH 
HIM. 

9.  On  your  next  trip,  bring  his  wife 
or  children  some  little  gift  or 
token   of  friendship. 

10.    After    you've     become    well    ac- 
quainted, suggest  a  planting  pro- 
gram   to    better    game    habitat, 
offering    to    finance    it    or    help 
him     with     it,     thereby     showing 
genuine  interest  in  his  affairs. 
"These   are   simple   little    rules   of   com- 
mon    courtesy    that    any    sportsman    can 
practice  to  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  all 
concerned.    They    are    really    keys    to    the 
key  to  better  hunting." 
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A-HUNTING  WE  WON'T  GO! 


O: 


'NE  thoroughly  embittered  game 
conservation  official  took  a  look  at  his 
state's  record  for  lawlessness  in  the  hunt- 
ing field  last  year,  and  came  up  with  what 
he  considered  the  only  foolproof  solution 
to  an  unprecedented  wave  of  vandalism, 
illegal  killing  and  negative  sportsmanship. 
"Let's  put  half  of  the  state's  hunters  out 
in  the  western  end,"  he  proposed,  "and 
the  other  half  along  the  eastern  border. 
Let  the  two  lines  advance  simultaneously 
toward  each  other,  shooting  and  killing 
everything  as  they  go.  Let  them  slaughter 
all  the  small  game,  every  bird,  every  deer 
and  bear,  until  they  meet  in  the  center 
with  all  wildlife  in  the  state  as  extinct  as 
the  passenger  pigeon.  Then  the  hunters 
could  throw  away  their  guns,  we  could  fire 
our  entire  game  conservation  staff,  and  I 
could  quit  this  absurd  job  of  trying  to 
please  everyone  from  nature  lovers  to 
hunters  to  farmers. 

"Perhaps  they  shouldn't  throw  away 
their  guns,"  he  added  thoughtfully.  "It 
would  be  nice  if,  after  killing  off  all  the 
game,  they  turned  on  each  other  and 
kept   firing    until    the    last   one    was    dead. 


By  Bill  Wolf 

(Reprinted     by    special     permissiot     from 

the    October,    19i9    iss^ie    of 

"Sports   Afield".) 


Then  we  wouldn't  have  any  more  wildlife 
or  hunters."  He  beamed  as  a  man  would 
who  had  been  given  a  glance  at  Heaven. 

In  a  calmer  moment  he  admitted  that 
such  a  course  might  be  a  trifle  extreme, 
and  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  hunters 
only  wounded  each  other  slightly.  But  the 
scorched  earth  idea  plainly  fascinated  him. 
Ordinarily  a  mild  and  humane  man,  there 
was  reason  for  his  madness  scattered  over 
his  desk:  Reports  of  more  game  law  viola- 
tions in  1948  than  in  any  previous  year. 
More  arrests.  More  convictions.  More  kill- 
ing beyond  bag  limits  or  out  of  season. 
More  illegal  sales  of  game.  More  incidents 
of  damaged  property  and  slain  livestock. 
More  protests  from  farmers.  More  of 
ever>'thing  that  was  wrong  with  hunting. 

"It  wouldn't  be  well,"  his  smile  was  a 
mirthless    grimace,    "to    identify    me    with 


such  a  mildly  unorthodox  way  of  solving 
everything.  The  hunters  might  resent  it; 
but,  then,  I  resent  some  of  the  hunters. 
This  thing  is  serious  because  we  are  head- 
ing toward  the  end  of  public  hunting  in 
America  unless  this  crime  wave — I  suppose 
you  could  call  it  that? — -is  stopped. 

Two  things  are  happening.  Illegal  hunt- 
ing is  killing  off  the  game,  and  the  most 
outrageous  sort  of  vandalism  on  private 
land  is  killing  off  what  little  love  the 
farmer  has  left  for  hunters.''  He  shrugged. 
"Lei's  game,  less  land  finally  will  mean  no 
public  gunning.  A  small  minority  of  law- 
breakers is  making  things  bad  for  all 
hunters,  not  only  here  but  in  every  state." 

.\  pronounced  feeling  of  pessimism 
about  the  future  of  public  gunning  did 
follow  reports  for  the  1948  season.  These 
showed  what  was  perhaps  an  all-time  high 
in  hunting  vandalism  and  lawlessness,  and 
perturbed  game  officials  began  sounding 
alarms  and  issuing  warnings.  Reports  and 
warnings  made  discouraging  reading  for 
the  discerning  among  the  15  million 
hunters  who  like  to  go  afield  with  a  gun 
each   fall  and  winter.  Most  of  the   15  mil- 
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lion,    after    all,    are    pretty    decent,    law- 
abiding  citizens. 

As  an  example  of  what  was  occurring, 
take  this  first-hand  evidence  secured  during 
the  first  week  of  deer  season  in  one  state. 
On  opening  day,  our  group  found  an  illegal 
spike  buck  which  had  been  slain  and  aban- 
doned, on  the  small  ridge  where  we  gunned, 
by  some  unknown  hunter.  A  spike  buck  is 
one  without  extra  points  on  its  two  upright 
antlers.  This  one  was  crumpled  up  beside  a 
rhododendron  patch,  its  blood  staining  the 
new  snow — 125  pounds  of  wasted  carcass, 
to  reduce  it  to  terms  of  venison.  It  would 
rot  there  because  no  one  would  touch  it 
and  lay  himself  open  to  the  blame. 

Next  day,  two  of  our  party  came  across 
one  of  those  sickening  things  sometimes 
encountered  in  the  woods,  one  of  those 
things  which  infuriate  sportsmen  as  much 
as  the  nonhunters  who  see  cruelty  only 
in  the  use  of  a  gun.  It  was  a  doe,  pulling 
herself  along  painfully  and  laboriously  by 
her  front  legs,  inching  forward  while  her 
shattered  and  bleeding  hind  legs  dragged 
uselessly  in  the  snow.  Someone  had  turned 
her  rear  legs  into  tortured  stumps  with  a 
shot,  saw  she  was  an  illegal  doe,  and 
callously  left  her  to  her  suffering.  The 
men  who  found  her  held  bi'ief  conference, 
then  did  the  only  merciful  thing.  They 
killed  her. 

That's  two  flagrant  deer  law  violatioBs 
encountered  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart,  and  such  things  don't  enhance 
hunters'  reputations  as  "sportsmen."  At 
week's  end  we  started  down  from  the 
mountains.  When  our  car  was  brought  to 
a  halt  beside  a  road  block  thrown  across 
the  highway,  we  got  out  and  answered  the 
questions  asked  of  all  motorists  coming 
from  the  deer  country. 

Some  30  state  game  protectors,  state 
police  and  special  deputy  game  protectors 
were  doing  the  questioning.  "Do  you  have 
any  loaded  guns  in  the  car?"  "Are  you 
transporting  a  deer  or  other  game?"  "Do 
you  mind  if  we  open  these  bags  for  in- 
spection?" "May  we  check  your  license, 
please?" 

They  were  weary  but  polite,  with  the  air 
of  men  who  have  been  listening  to  lies  and 
alibis  for  hours  and  are  still  determined 
to  be  fair  and  impartial.  Families  out  for 
a  Sunday  drive  were  sent  quickly  on  their 
way;  cars  carrying  hunters  were  examined 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  courtesy  and 
skepticism.  The  cause  of  the  skeptical  atti- 
tude was  piled  up  on  the  stands  of  the  blue- 
berry sales  shack  serving  as  a  base  of 
operations,  and  liung-  up  around  it — some 
3,000  pounds  of  illegal  game  seized  that 
morning  and  early  afternoon  from  law 
violators  halted  there  at  the  checking  sta- 
tion. 

Hanging  by  the  hind  legs  was  a  doe  deer 
which  had  been  killed  only  a  few  hours 
before  when  it  collided  with  an  automobile. 
The  opportunist  driver  had  stuffed  the 
body  into  the  trunk  and  tried  to  get  away 


Don't   shoot 


with  it.  There  was  a  spike  buck  (one  of 
several)  with  an  antler  on  which  the  law- 
to  hang  a  ring  on,  to  make  it  legal.  His 
artistic  efforts  hadn't  been  appreciated. 
There  were  snowshoe  rabbits  (which 
wouldn't  come  into  season  for  two  more 
weeks),  illegal  wild  turkeys  and  grouse,  a 
bear  cub  which  was  doubly  illegal  because 
undersized  and  not  in  season,  and  even  a 
pig  and  a  calf! 

There  were  stacks  of  deer  meat  wrap- 
ped in  burlap  or  paper,  and  each  package 
was  a  violation  of  that  state's  law  which 
forbids  transportation  of  venison  except 
in  the  deer's  natural  wrapping  of  a  hide 
with  the  deer  attached  to  it,  or  by  special 
permit.  Meat  from  a  dismembered  illegal 
deer  looks  exactly  like  that  from  a  legal 
one. 

On  every  possible  egress  highway  lead- 
ing in  any  direction  from  the  deer  country 
there  were  similar  checking  stations;  and, 
sobering  thought,  probably  a  similar  ton 
and  a  half  of  forfeited  illegal  game  at 
each  one.  Even  while  we  talked  to  a 
momentarily  unoccupied  game  protector, 
another  item  was  added  to  the  collection 
where  we  had  been  halted.  An  antlerless 
deer,  scarcely  larger  than  a  fawn,  was 
hauled  from  the  rear  of  a  car,  and  the 
red-faced  driver  caused  a  ripple  of  un- 
amused  laughter  when  he  protested  that 
he  had  no  idea  how  it  got  there  in  his  car, 
he  really  had  no  idea  at  all. 

"Just  jumped  in  of  its  own  accord  and 
closed  the  door,"  the  game  protector 
sighed.  "Some  of  these  guys  would  cheat 
at  solitaire,  and  they'll  do  the  damnedest 
things.  Now,  you  see  that  calf?" 

It  was  difficult  not  to  see  the  calf  with 
its  red  and  white  standing  out  in  all  the 
dun-colored  game. 

"The  fellow  who  shot  that  says  he 
bought  it  from  a  farmer,  but  he  doesn't 
have  a  bill  of  sale  and  he  can't  explain  the 
bullet  hole  in  the  body.  Same  with  that  pig 
there.  It's  enough  to  make  the  farmers  who 
owned  them  sore  at  all  hunters."  We 
watched  a  rather  seedy-looking  hearse 
come  to  a  stop  at  the  road  block.  The 
warden   answered   our   unspoken   question. 


"We  even  look  to  see  what  hearses  are 
carrying  unless  they're  part  of  a  funeral. 
You'd  be  surprised ." 

Conservation  forces  are  entering  the 
1949  gunning  season  with  misgivings.  The 
recent  rise  in  lawbreaking,  particularly 
vandalism,  and  generally  irresponsible  be- 
havior has  set  many  officials  to  asking: 
"How  much  longer  can  public  hunting 
continue  at  this  rate?"  The  answer  is  of 
more  than  academic  interest  to  a  good  many 
of  the  15  million  American  hunters,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  heavily  populated 
states  with  a  heavy  shooting  pressure.  It 
also  is  of  considerable  interest  to  an  un- 
numbered multitude  who  profit  (often  so 
indirectly  that  they  aren't  aware  of  it) 
from  the  $2  billion  a  year  business  that  is 
public  hunting.  The  persons  who  make  or 
sell  hunting  shoes,  clothing,  guns,  com- 
passes; who  supply  hunters  with  food  and 
lodging,  with  automobiles,  gasoline,  tires; 
who  sell  newspaper  or  magazine  advertis- 
ing based  on  hunting  items,  or  even 
Christmas  greeting  cards  with  gunning 
scenes.  Take  2  billion — or  a  billion — out 
of  the  national  economy  and  it  would  be 
felt   by  everyone. 

Some  officials,  asked  for  their  opinion, 
let  the  question  above  go  unanswered. 
Some  hedged,  and  blamed  general  postwar 
lawlessness,  or  better  law  enforcement 
with  consequently  more  cases,  and  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  hunters.  Some 


J.  A.  Riser  (left)  and  his  son,  Jesse  Riser, 
Jr.,  deputy  sheriff  of  Huston,  Louisiana, 
with  a  fine  string  of  speckled  perch, 
caught  in  Saline  Lake,  early  in  November. 
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Proof  that  the  "reds"  were  bitin'.  Left  to  right,  Earl  Colomb,  Sr.,  with  Earl  Colomb,  Jr., 

and    Sheriff    "Dutch"    Rowley,    of    St.    Bernard    parish,    with    a    fine    catch    of    redfish 

taken  in  Bayou   Ducros,  November  26. 


contended  their  violation  and  hunter-con- 
duct problems  have  not  increased  since 
the  war. 

Some  blushed,  as  did  E.  L.  Macaulay, 
executive  officer  of  the  California  Division 
of  Fish  and  Game,  when  he  had  to  an- 
nounce that  fines  and  forfeitures  paid  by 
California  hunters  and  fishermen  in  Octo- 
ber, 1948,  reached  $66,000  and  set  a  na- 
tional one-month  record.  "We  are  not 
proud  of  it,"  Macaulay  said. 

Some  admitted  the  possibility  of  public 
hunting  receiving  such  a  setback  that  its 
end  could  be  foreseen.  Still  others,  such 
as  Commissioner  H.  A.  Rider  of  the  Ohio 
Division  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, went  beyond  the  possibility  and 
considered  the  probability.  He  said:  "If 
public  hunting  is  on  the  way  out,  there's 
one   thing    for    sure,    a    small    segment    of 


hunters  are  responsible."  His  statement 
followed  Ohio's  1948  pheasant  season, 
which  was  termed  "worst  on  record"  for 
disregard  of  game  laws  and  common  de- 
cencies. 

Things  were  tough  all  over  in  the  hunt- 
ing line.  Maine  had  a  rash  of  poaching  last 
year.  Wisconsin  generously  made  itself 
responsible  for  any  damage  hunters 
caused  on  public  hunting  grounds.  As  a 
result,  it  paid  for  everything  from  shot- 
punctured  beehives  to  slain  domestic  ani- 
mals and  damage  from  field  fires.  Down 
South,  Georgia  practically  seceded  from 
the  Union  because  it  didn't  like  the 
migratory  dove  regulations  imposed  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
violations  of  the  Federal  season  were 
ignored  by  many  local  officers.  In  the 
swamps   of   Louisiana,   Mississippi    and   ad- 


joining HtatCH,  the  slaughter  of  wintering 
waterfowl  (and  even  of  Hueh  birds  as 
robin.s,  which  make  a  delicate  potpie) 
went  on  as  usual. 

Ducks  were  hunted  illegally  from  air- 
planes. New  York  collected  $121,018  in 
lines  from  4,748  anglers  and  hunters  in 
1948,  an  increase  over  the  $101, .'505  from 
4,221  offenders  in  1947,  which  had  .'■et  a 
modern  recoril  for  the  state.  Movie  stars 
(such  as  Johnny  Mack  Brown,  Frank 
.Morgan,  Clark  Gable)  as  well  as  less 
notable  Californians  were  hauled  in  for 
illegal  duck  hunting,  while  others  got 
away  with  it.  In  South  Dakota,  where 
even  a  poor  hunter  usually  can  get  his 
limit  of  legal  pheasants,  a  party  of  18 
nonresidents  (including  the  head  of  a 
national  broadcasting  company,  a  multi- 
millionaire Texas  oil  man,  the  husband  of 
a  movie  star  and  the  brother  of  a  famous 
professional  girl  skater)  were  fined  $1,800 
and  lost  15  of  their  shotguns  for  killing 
illegal  hen  pheasants. 

Nothing  unusual  in  such  incidents, 
nothing  startlingly  new;  but  they  worried 
conservationists  because  there  were  more 
of  them  than  ever  before.  They  were 
straws  in  the  wind,  possibly  foreshadow- 
ing in  some  states  an  approach  to  the  Eng- 
lish system  under  which  the  average  citi- 
zen cannot  buy  a  license,  get  a  gun  and 
fro  hunting.  Nearly  all  shooting  is  private 
and  carefully  regulated  there,  with 
srround  leased,  game  cultivated  and 
poaching  ranking  close  to  treason  as  a 
crime.  The  opening  of  Grouse  Season  on 
-August  12  is  a  national  English  holiday. 
but  it  is  a  hunting  holiday  for  only  a 
relative  few. 

There  is  a  pronounced  trend  toward 
some  form  of  private  hunting  here,  due  to 
lawlessness  and  bad  field  sportsmanship, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  more  and  more 
hunters  are  joining  or  forming  private 
clubs  which  own  or  lease  anywhere  from 
a  few  to  many  thousands  of  acres.  More 
and  more  landowners  are  signing  off  their 
grounds,  individually  or  as  members  of 
associations,  and  allowing  only  their 
friends  or  paying  "guests"  to  shoot  over 
them. 

Nevertheless,  the  average  hunter  feels 
there  is  something  un-American  about 
such  private  gunning  and  hates  it.  For 
several  centuries,  Americans  have  consid- 
ered it  their  God-given  and  inalienable 
right  to  take  a  gun  and  go  hunting.  The 
right  is  neither  God-given  nor  inalien- 
able, of  course. 

Public  hunting  here  is  based  on  several 
things  little  understood  by  many  of  the 
15  million  gunners,  and  not  at  all  by  the 
nonhunters  who  still  have  a  stake  in  the 
sport.  These  are  the  premises: 

.■Ml  wild  game  belongs  to  the  people  as 

a   whole,   and   not   to   any   individual,   a 

status   upheld   in   many   court   decisions. 

The  individual  state  is  the  custodian. 
Anv    landowner,    however,    can    close 
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his   acres   to    public    hunting   under    the 
trespass  laws. 

Nevertheless,  there  would  be  little  or 
no  game  on  any  but  the  wildest  land 
(guarded  preserves  excepted)  without 
the  hunters'  license  money,  which  is  used 
to  enforce  game  laws,  to  propagate, 
stock  and   promote   wildlife. 

Therefore,  under  today's  artificial  con- 
ditions, public  hunting  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  landowners'  tolerance  of 
hunters,  and  upon  the  hunters'  license 
money. 

It's  really  a  co-operative  enterprise,  but 
the  farmers'  tolerance  is  wearing  thin  due 
to  discourtesies  and  vandalism,  and  the 
supply  of  game  is  wearing  out  due  partly 
to  illegal  hunting  on  the  part  of  both 
landowners  and  hunters.  If  the  recent 
rapid  trend  in  many  states  toward  more 
posted  land  and  less  game  continues  un- 
checked, hunting:  will  collapse.  If  it  col- 
lapses, fewer  licenses  will  be  sold  and 
there  will  be  less  money  to  maintain 
game.  Few  persons  realize  that  the  end  of 
public  hunting  could  mean  the  virtual 
end  of  game  species,  since  only  hunters, 
today  at  least,  are  sufficiently  selfishly  in- 
terested to  spend  cash  to  see  that  game 
survives. 

Idealists  envision  a  beautiful  world  in 
which  there  would  be  no  hunting,  no 
bloodshed,  and  an  abundance  of  wildlife. 
Realists  in  bloodstained  hunting  coats 
know  that  the  only  way  to  have  wide- 
spread game  today  is  to  chip  in  license 
money  to  guard  and  foster  it.  Predators, 
human  or  animal,  would  kill  it  off  other- 
wise. Paradoxically,  this  would  be  a  land 
nearly  barren  of  desirable  wildlife  with- 
out the  men  carrying  guns  to  kill  it,  under 
efficient  regulation.  As  a  lone  example, 
there  would  not  be  a  signle  ring-necked 
pheasant  to  grace  the  countryside  if 
sportsmen  had  not  imported  them,  reared 
them  and  stocked  them,  and  paid  license 
fees  to  protect  them.  There  are  millions 
of  pheasants  today  simply  because  there 
are  millions  of  men  who  want  to  shoot 
them,  a  contradiction  inexplicable  to  all 
but    the    realists. 

There  can  be  no  return  to  the  days  of 
the  Indian  in  modern  America,  but  even 
the  hunters'  self-regulatory  system  of 
maintaining  public  game  artificially  under 
today's  conditions  is  threatened  bv  a 
thoughtless  few,  who  violate  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  themselves  by  the 
hunters  in  the  form  of  game  and  conser- 
vation laws,  and  who — and  this  is  at  least 
as  important — violate  the  hunter's  code 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  In  the 
latter  category,  landowner  relations  bulk 
large. 

The  violations  of  both  the  legal  and 
moral  code  persist  in  the  face  of  increas- 
ingly intense  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
penalties  that  are  surprisingly  severe  in 
some  states,  and  concerted  efforts  at  edu- 
cation. 


They  no  longer  cut  off  the  bowstring 
fingers  of  poachers,  but  they  draw  and 
quarter  their  pocketboeks.  Toughest 
among  the  states  are  California,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan  and  those  others  where 
hunting  is  very  much  big  business.  These 
states  must  maintain  a  game  supply  for 
public  hunting  or  lose  heavily — Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  spend  an  estimated  $800 
million  annually,  for  instance,  most  of 
which  remains  in  the  state. 

So,  when  a  Clarion  County  hunter  was 
convicted  in  Pennsylvania  for  jack-light- 
ing, and  killing,  in  1947,  three  deer  and 
attempting  to  kill  a  fourth,  he  paid  a  $400 
fine,  his  new  De  Soto  sedan  was  seized 
and  sold  for  $2,055,  and  his  high-power 
rifle  was  confiscated.  That's  about  $2,500, 
a  nice  nick  out  of  anybody's  pocketbook. 
But  for  each  such  convicted  person  there 
are  scores  of  undetected,  unfined  jack- 
lighters  robbing  the  state.  It  intends  to 
wipe  out  the  practice.  In  another  1947 
Pennsylvania  case,  a  visiting  New  Jersey 
jack-lighter  had  his  new  Cadillac  sedan, 
his  Mauser  rifle  and  a  flashlight  seized. 
This  case   is  being  appealed. 

In  California,  a  young  offender,  his 
stepfather  and  grandfather  were  fined 
$1,000  for  possessing  two  deer  out  of  sea- 
son. In  Wisconsin,  a  doe  killer  paid  $115, 
his  license  was  revoked,  his  car  confiscated 
and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  turned  over 
to  the  State  School  Fund,  as  required  by 
Wisconsin  law.  Michigan  recently  put  into 
effect  a  powerful  wildlife  protection  act 
usually  called  the  "search  and  seizure" 
act.  Under  it,  about  the  only  things  ex- 
empt from  inspection  for  violations  are 
dwelling  houses  and  frozen  food  lockers 
• — and  these  are  covered  by  another  law. 
Home  freezing  units  are  among  today's 
home  indefinitely,  pretty  confident  his 
dwelling  will  be  immune  from  search 
under  a  historic  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

An  Ohio  druggist  was  fine^  $2,600  an't 
assessed  $135  costs  last  year  for  killing  10 
pheasants  and  16  rabbits  illegally.  He  was 
an  old  offender,  and  caught  with  the  goods 
this  time.  Down  in  Florida,  three  deer 
poachers,  rather  than  go  to  jail,  paid  $810 
to  buy  nine  live  Wisconsin  deer  to  replace 
the  ones  they  killed  illegally.  And  Flori- 
da's Governor  Fuller  Warren  publicly 
backed  the  State  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish  Commission  in  its  efforts  to  end 
favoritism  in  the  prosecution  of  violators 
and  promised  his  help  if  the  commission 
had  trouble  with  "certain  officials."  By 
that  he  meant  petty  magistrates  who  dis- 
miss or  condone  game  laws  case,  a  loop- 
hole through  which  many  an  offender  has 
escaped.  Warren  considers  Florida's  $200 
million  a  year  fishing  and  hunting  busi- 
ness one  of  the  state's  three  leading  in- 
dustries. 

Every  modern  device,  including  two- 
way  car  radios  and  airplanes,  is  used  in 
the    detection    and    prosecution    of    game 


law  violators.  Forensic  chemical  analysis 
is  employed  so  the  hamburger  on  the 
stove  is  revealed  as  the  venisonburger  it 
really  is.  In  Washington  State,  game  pro- 
tectors traced  a  laundry  tag  found  near 
where  a  deer  had  been  killed  out  of  sea- 
son to  Tacoma  and  the  offender.  In  Cali- 
fornia, ballistics  experts  tracked  down  the 
owners  of  three  cartridge  cases  found  at 
the  scene  of  a  game  law  crime. 

It's  expensive  business,  this  game  law 
enforcement.  Expensive  or  not,  the  states 
must  maintain  such  enforcement  staffs  on 
hunters'  and  anglers'  license  money,  and 
they  often  work  overtime.  One  arrest 
every  77  minutes,  day  and  night,  was 
California's  average  last  year. 

Officials  agree  that,  as  a  generalization, 
the  very  poor  and  the  very  well  to  do 
have  least  regard  for  game  laws;  but  they 
draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  moun- 
taineer, woods  hermit  or  Indian  who  kills 
a  deer  illegally  for  food,  and  the  wealthy 
duck  hunter  who  takes  more  than  his 
limit  believing  no  game-  protector  is  likely 
to  come  snooping  around  his  exclusive 
club,  and  knowing  a  fine  will  be  h  s  worst 
penalty  if  caught.  Neither  is  the  "city 
hunter"  any  worse  than  the  farmer  who 
despises  him  all  too  often.  The  farmer 
frequently  is  the  worst  law  violator  be- 
cause he  can  get  away  with  it,  able  to 
kill  far  beyond  the  limit,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent out  of  season,  if  he  wishes  because 
he  doesn't  have  to  transport  the  kill  be- 
yond the  farmhouse.  He  often  feels  he 
owns  the  game,  which  he  doesn't,  even  if 
it  does  eat  some  food  from  his  farm.  The 
average  farmer  is  just  as  decent  as  the 
average  city  hunter,  but  enough  aren't  to 
make  trouble. 

Worst  offender  of  all  in  many  states 
probably  is  dat  old  debbil  public  apathy. 
Conservation  heads  agree  that  they  can- 
not completely  control  game  law  viola- 
tions or  develop  a  general  observance  of 
decent  and  courteous  practices  in  the  field 
without  the  help  of  everyone  concerned. 
Once  the  average  hunter  realizes  that  his 
own  sport  is  heavily  at  stake,  he  probably 
won't  blind  his  eyes  to  other  hunters' 
violations  and  conduct.  Once  the  general 
public  realizes  that  $2  billion  worth  of 
its  business  is  threatened,  it  will  cease 
smiling  indulgently  over  its  neighbors' 
boasts  of  outwitting  the  game  agents  or 
putting  that  officious  hayseed  of  a  farmer 
in  his  place. 

In  the  meantime,  the  states  can  only 
crack  down  hard  on  offenders,  increase 
their  educational  efforts,  and  hope  that 
1949  will  see  the  wave  of  lawbreaking 
and  vandalism  recede.  Some  even  find  a 
grim  humor  in  the  situation,  as  in  the 
California  case  where  three  hunters  were 
fined  $700  for  shooting  fawns.  California 
reported  the  punitive  action  by  solemnly 
saying,  "It  takes  a  lot  of  bucks  to  have  a 
little  fawn." 
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LOUISIANA  HUNTING  SEASON 

1949-1950 

RESIDENT  GAME  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

BOB-WHITE    (quail   or  partridge)  :    December   1 -February   Jt.    inclusive.     IJajf    limit     16,    season     lim.t     I2b.    posaeMion 

limit   30. 

DEER''(Buc'ifo^,W?-°Nov?mbr-15-January  10  inclusive.  Provided  that  the  season  shall  not  exceed  45  days  and 
(Bucks  only)  •  f^^^.^  ^^'if^'^^^j  Fisheries  may  clcse,  curtail  or  shall  fix  the  season  m  each  parish  any  time 
Commiss.onc     01    Uiia    i.>ie   anu    1^    maximum    of   45  davs.    lUocal  to  kill  does  or  fawns  at  any  time.   lllcKal 

with  headUyht    or  camp  hunting  for  more  than  3  days,    forbidden.     Ask    for    special    form    indicating    Legal 
SQUIRKELs"fmd"'anPMUNKl-^^^^  thru   January  1.  inclusive.    Bag  limit  10.  possession  limit  10.    (Squirrel. 

RABBIT^:  'oSfl%'Fel,ruL'rrif^Tnctsi^^  day.     Sale    prohibited.     Night    hunting    with    headlight 

forbidden. 
BEARS:   Closed   Season.  ^____^_^_^_^_^_ 

TRAPPING  SEASON:    November  20  to  January  20.  inclasive.  on  all  fur-bearing  animals,  except  muskrats  and  nutria. 
MUSKRAT   and   NUTRIA:     December   1    to   February    15.   inclusive. 

MIGRATORY  GAME  REGULATIONS 

MORETh\n    ONE    DAY'S    BAG    LIMIT    MAY    BE    POSSESSED    OPENING    DAY. 

treese.   or   1   of  each.  ^  .        .■     •■.   ia 

DOVES:    December   1  to  December  30.    Bag  limit   10,  possession   limit   10. 
SNIPE:  Closed   Season. 

?Sfil-*RAII^ma..  bird,  8U"  lon^,  brown  back,  brown  and  whiU  striped    belly,    black   face   and    throat,    .lat.    br.a.t. 

September  1  to  October  30,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  25,  possession  limit  Zb. 

RAILS    and    GALLINULES.**  ^    •,    n  „„«.  P«i1     Fl„rld.  Gallinule  and  Purple  G.llinule.    Th.  King  and  Clapp«r  R»l]..  ««• 

••  RAILS  and   GALLINULES-four  Bpec.es :   King  Kj-'uCIapperRa,!,   Florid.  Gallin^^^^^^^  "eep.  to  fresh  water.    Clapper  Rail  m.eh  brow».r  br-Mt. 

al>e.  approximately  16".    King  Ra.I  chiefly  dark  above.  *'r°^„,^"'!u:;n"P*GaiHnulea    similar  in  .i«.  18'.    Florida  GaUinnl»-bro«Ti  aboT^ 

broker  back,  .triped   belly.     Keeps   to  brackish  and   ?»'' J"?*;;  .^^j^"^„^,V  Gamnul^p"         below,   green   back,   r,<l  bill  with  a   yallow 

alate  below,  scarlet  bill  with  a  yellow  tip  and  scarlet  forehead  shield,     furpia  t.aiiinui«      kuii- - 

Up  and  a  bright  blue  forehead  shield.  ,.    i  r 

September   1  to   October  30,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  15,  possession  limit  15. 
WOODCOCK:    December   23  to  January  21,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  4.  possession  limit  8. 

license  or  old  age  permit.    Duck  stamps  required  by  F^deial  Goxeinment  c<  n  be  oM^^^^^^  ^^^^   .^ 

i      1.00 
^"^^:Sl"'?'S^iS^^-Pt-p-ons-c^r-60yearsofage.ho^ 

NON-RESIDENT   HUNTING   LICENSE - |     200 

TRAPPING  LICENSE ■ I ^ 

(Only  residents  permitted  to  trap)  ^ 

FUR  BUYER,  resident  license $10o!oO 

FUR  BUYER,  non-resident ■••;■■•■■- ■"■JV ....$150.00 

FUR  DEALER,  resident    (Deposit  $500.00  required) $300.00 

NON-RESIDENT    DEALER,     (Deposit    $1,000.00    required)    ♦ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

U  ui    xm  1  111  *J  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

ERNEST  S.   CLEMENTS,   Commissioner 


Report   all   Violations   to   your   Nearest  Wild  Life  Enforcement  Agent 
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Parish 

Season   Dates 

ACADIA 

Closed. 

ALLEN 

Closed. 

ASCENSION 

Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive; 
inclusive. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

assumption 

Nov.  15  te  30,  inclusive; 
inclusive. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

AVOYELLES 

Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive; 
inclusive. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

BEAUREGARD 


(Closed  in  that  part  of  parish  lying  east  of 
State  Route  104.  Balance  of  parish  open 
from  Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive;  Dec.  15 
to  Jan.  1,  inclusive.) 


BIENVILLE 

Closed. 

BOSSIER 

Closed. 

CADDO 

Closed. 

CALCASIEU 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

CALDWELL 

Closed. 

CAMERON 

Closed. 

CATAHOULA 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

CLAIBORNE 

Closed. 

CONCORDIA 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

DE  SOTO 

Closed. 

E.  BATON  ROUGE 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

EAST  CARROLL 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive ; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

EAST  FELICIANA 

Closed. 

EVANGELINE 

Closed. 

FRANKLIN 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

GRANT 

Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive;  Dec.  15  to  Jan. 
inclusive.  (Excepting  Sundays) 

IBERIA 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

16  to  Jan. 

IBERVILLE 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

JACKSON 

Closed. 

JEFFERSON 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

16  to  Jan. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

Closed. 

LAFAYETTE 

Closed. 

LAFOURCHE 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec 

16  to  Jan. 

LA  SALLE 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec 

15  to  Jan 

LINCOLN 

Closed. 

LIVINGSTON 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec 

15  to  Jan 

MADISON 


Nov.  15  and  16,  25  and  26;  Dec.  16  and  17, 

30  and  31. 
Due  to  the  mortality  of  Deer  in  Madison 

Parish  it  was  found  necessary  to  curtail 

the  season. 


Season   Dates 


MOREHOUSE 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1. 

NATCHITOCHES 

Closed. 

ORLEANS 

Closed. 

OUACHITA 

Closed. 

PLAQUEMINES 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1. 

POINTE  COUPEE 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

RAPIDES 

Closed. 

RED   RIVER 

Closed. 

RICHLAND 

Closed. 

SABINE 

Closed. 

ST.  BERNARD 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

ST.  CHARLES 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

ST.  HELENA 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

ST.  JAMES 

Nov.  15  to  30 
inclusive. 

inclusive 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

ST.  JOHN 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 

inclusive. 


ST.  LANDRY 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 

inclusive. 


ST.   MARTIN 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 

inclusive. 


ST.  MARY 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive;  Dec.  16  to  Jan.  1, 

inclusive. 


ST.  TAMMANY 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 
inclusive. 


TANGIPAHOA 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive;  Dec.  16  to  Jan.  1, 
inclusive. 


TENSAS 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 
inclusive. 


TERREBONNE 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 
inclusive. 


UNION 


Closed  in  that  portion  of  Union  Parish 
west  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
from  the  Arkansas  line  via  Litroe,  Dean, 
Haile,  Spencer  and  Sterington.  Balance 
of  parish  open  Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive; 
Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  inclusive. 


VERMILION 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

VERNON 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive; 

Dec. 

16  to  Jan. 

1, 

WASHINGTON 

Closed. 

WEBSTER 

Closed. 

W.  BATON  ROUGE 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
inclusive. 

inclusive ; 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

WEST  CARROLL 

Closed. 

WEST  FELICIANA 

Closed. 

WINN 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inclusive;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 
inclusive.  (Excepting  Sundays) 
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